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ARTICLE I. 


DID THE APOSTLES EXPECT THE SECOND COMING OF 
CHRIST IN THEIR OWN DAY? 

No one can read the New Testament without being im- 
pressed with the prominence which is given to the second 
coming of our Lord. As in the Old Testament, prophecy 
points forward to His first coming, so in the New Testament, 
Tlis coming again is the object of hope and delightful autici- 
pation. It is called “the blessed hope” and Christians are ad- 
dressed as those who “wait” for the coming of their Lord. 

The strong language employed by the Apostles has led 
many to the opinion that they expected this grand event 
while they were yet living, or that they did not expect to die. 
Among German commentators this may be stated as the pre- 
vailing view, and not a few among English and American 
commentators and divines have adopted the same opinion. 
Even Dr. Hodge, so eminently cautious and conservative, 
says: “As the time of the second advent was unrevealed 
either to men or angels, the early Christians hoped it might 
oceur in their day. The Apostles themselves no doubt at first 
cherished that expectation.”* Indeed with a large class of critics 
*Systematic Theology, vol. ILI. 867. 
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it is considered a matter that admits of no dispute except by 
those whose prejudices are stronger than their judgment. 
The only question with them is in what ligit to regard this 
mistake of the Apostles; does it aifect their inspiration and 
the infallibility of their teaching? Tow are we to reconcile 
their delusion with the idea of the implicit confidence we put 
in them as guides in our religious belief? 

Before spending much time or labor in attempting such a 
reconciliation, it may be worth while to inquire more care- 
fully whether the Apostles did certainly expect the coming of 
Christ again in their day, or whether the mistake may not 
be on the part of those who impute to thei this false expee- 
tation. Certainly there is room for some doubt in reaching 
such a conclasion, and we should uot hastily charge inspired 
teachers with cherishing such errors. Critics have as good 
reason to doubt their own infallibility as they have to doubt 
that of the Apostles. 

We will here quote a few utterances from the most respect- 
able authorities to show how they speak on this subject. Ols- 
hausen says: “Without donbt Paul included himself also in 
the #uéi7, because he hoped to live until the coming of Christ.’* 
Again: “It is unmistakably clear from this that Paul deemed 
it possible that he and his contemporaries might live to see 
the coming again of Clrist."+ In the learned and popular 
work, “Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” by Conybeare and 
Howson, we read,* “The early Church, and even the Apostles 
themselves, expected their Lord to come again in that very 
generation. St. Paul himself shared in that expectation.” 
Perhaps no one has been more emphatic in his utterances on 
this subject than the Dutch theologian, Dr. Van Oosterzee. In 
his * Theology of the New Testament,” now widely circulated 
in this country in the English translation, we tind what must 
surprise most orthodox readers, that this same error seems to 
be imputed to the teaching of Christ Himself. Te says: § 
“It cannot be denied that the Lord throughout Iis teaching, 
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as well as in His last eschatological discourses represents ILis 
coming as very near at hand.” In regard to the Apostles he 
speaks without any reserve. “As Peter and all his fellow 
Apostles, so does Paul also cherish the living hope of the 
speedy advent of the Lord. Nowhere does he reckon himself 
among those who shall be raised at the last day ; repeatedly, 
on the contrary, does he express himself as cherishing the ex- 
pectation he may himself even be among the number of those 
who shall remain alone at the coming of the Lord.”* In re- 
gard to this extraordinary statement we shall have some- 
thing to say at the proper time. 

As to the difficulty of the Apostles being mistaken or la- 
boring under a delusion on this subject, different solutions 
are given. Some, who make no account of inspiration, treat 
it as any other delusion of ordinary men, and claim it as a 
proof that the Apostles are not infallible guides in their teach- 
ing. They are thus relieved of any necessity of further ex- 
planation. Their denial of the inspiration and infallibility 
of the Apostles in their teaching leaves them free to impute 
to them such errors, without any violence to their judgment 
or religious faith. Others, however, feel the necessity of some 
explanation, and attempt to draw a distinction between the 
individual opinions and views of the Apostles, and their doe- 
trinal teaching, or between the notions they cherished as men, 
and the revelations of divine truth which they received from 
God. Olshausen, from whom we have already quoted a 
favoring this expectation on the part of the Apostles, says: 
“This supposition need not excite the slightest apprehension. 
° ad * This passage (1 Thes. [V. 13—17) would be ; 
stumbling-block only in case the révro Aeyouey év Aoyeo 
xoyiov were also to be referred to the subordinate point 
which is concluded in the e's o: 2@vres. For had Paul 
said, “I know by a communication of the Lord that we shall 
witness the advent of Christ even in our own life time,” then 
a disparaging conclusion might with justice be drawn from 
the non-fulfilment of that saying; but here the saying of the 
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Lord refers merely to the chief idea, that those remaining will 
not prevent them that are asleep, and not to the subordinate 
designation of the #e2.” It requires a very skillful hand- 
ling of the dissecting knife thus to separate between the parts 
which are, and those which are not of divine authority in 
the same sentence—to say just how much is a divine revela- 
tion, and how much is the product of human weakness and 
error. The distinguished Master of Rugby School, Dr. 
Arnold, offers much the same solution as Olshausen. Of Paul 
he says: “This great Apostle expected that the world would 
come to an end in the generation then existing,” and asks: 
“Shall we say, then, that St. Paul entertained and expressed 
a belief which the event did not verify? We may say so, 
safely and reverently, in this instance; for here he was most 
certainly speaking as a man, and not by revelation.” 

We think that every reader will feel a certain degree of 
dissatisfaction with these explanations. The distinction made 
is shadowy and uncertain. It would afford relief if some- 
thing more reliable could be offered. The inspiration of the 
Apostles might not be invalidated even if it were clear that 
they labored under this mistaken expectation, but it would 
divest the subject of much perplexing doubt and uncertainty, 
if it could be shown that there is no sufficient ground for im- 
puting to them the error alleged. We feel jealous of the re- 
putation of men on whose teaching we ground our faith in 
eternal realities. We tremble to think of walking in the 
dark and following blind guides. 

Before proceeding to consider the testimony in the case, 
there are some preliminary statements which may aid in ariv- 
ing at a satisfactory conclusion. 

The only reliable authorities in settling this question are 
the writings of the Apostles themselves, or what they have 
actually taught. We bave no means of arriving at their in- 
dividual or private opinions beyond what ean be gained from 
their own writings. There are no contemporary authorities 
to which we can appeal to determine what the Apostles be- 
lieved or expected on this subject. Their own writings must 
decide the matter, so far as it can be decided at all. All 
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opinions based on any other grounds are mere conjecture, and 
need not occupy our attention. This puts the learned and 
the unlearned reader on nearly the same footing, the only ad- 
vantage possessed by the former being his knowledge of the 
original language, and greater familiarity with the matter of 
style and forms of expression. But with a correct and faith- 
ful version, the common reader can judge of the meaning of 
the Apostles as well as the critical scholar. This is, there- 
fore, a question which challenges a decision from every intel- 
ligent and thoughtful reader of the New Testament. Com- 
paring carefully all that the Apostles have said that may 
have any bearing on the subject, we are prepared to form a 
judgment, without seeking in vain for light from any other 
quarter, 

The Apostles are presumed to be self-consistent in their 
writings. We should not needlessly assume that they con- 
tradict themselves or each other. Apart from any claim to 
inspiration, it is to be taken for granted that they had ordi- 
nary good sense, and that they did not fall into glaring in- 
consistencies or irreconciliable contradictions. What they 
have written is to be interpreted in such a way as to present 
a consistent and harmonious view, unless this be found im- 
possible or impracticable. The inspired writers should be al- 
lowed, at least, ordinary rights, and no unfair or hasty con- 
clusions drawn from incidental forms of expression in conflict 
with other statements of truth. 

It is further to be presumed that the views and expectations 
of the Ay ostles were not in conflict with other inspired teach- 
ing, and especially not with the teaching of Christ on the 
same general subject. Whatever opinions they entertained 
on so important a point as the coming again of their Lord, 
must have been based, in some way, on divine teaching. 
They had no natural means of obtaining any information on 
the subject. They may have misunderstood the teachings of 
Christ, but of this we should have good evidence before we 
receive it as settled. The presumption is all the other way— 
that their views and expectations were in harmony with what 
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Christ had endeavored to impress on them, or that there is no 
conflict in the teaching of the New Testament on this subject. 

With these simple preliminaries, we may proceed to ex- 
amine the writings of the Apostles, and endeavor to ascertain 
what they do actually teach concerning the time of the com- 
ing of the Lord. 

It will be admitted that there is no formai or definite state- 
ment by the Apostles as to the time of Christ’s coming again, 
so as to make it perfectly clear that it was to take place in 
that generation. No one has ventured to maintain that we 
have any dogmatic statement to this effect. The most that 
is pretended is that the Apostles used such language as to 
make the inference natural if not necessary that they ex- 
pected to be alive on the earth at the time of their Lord's 
coming. If there were any clear, positive statements, such as 
we have in reference to the fact of His coming again, it would 
at once settle the question. But no such statements are to be 
found in the New Testament. Indeed, the very contrary is 
everywhere inculeated. No man knows, or can be allowed 
to know, the time in advance. Every attempt to fix the 
time, or to pry into the secrets of God’s plans, is met with 
discouragement and rebuke. Christ assured the disciples: 
“Tt is not for you to know the times or the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his own power.” 

It must also be granted that towards the end of their earthly 
course the Apostles did speak in very plain terms of their 
own death, and without any intimation of a contrary expect- 
ation. Even Olshausen says: “Paul seems in later times not 
only to give up the hope of living to see Christ’s second com- 
ing himself, but also to have dwelt less in his teachings on 
the near proximity of the owfward kingdom of God, and to 
have presented in stronger relief its spiritual aspects.”* The 
memorable words, “Lam now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand,” are decisive on this point. 
It is certainly beyond any reasonable controversy, that at the 
time Paul wrote the Epistle containing these words he ex- 
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pected to die; and that he entertained the same expectation 
at an earlier period is almost equally certain, as will hereafter 
be shown. The language of Peter is no less clear and de- 
cisive, when he says: “Knowing that shortly I must put off 
this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath shew- 
ed me. Moreover, I will endeavor that ye may be able after 
my decease to have these things always in remembrance.” It 
is plain, therefore, that these Apostles did not live under the 
mistaken expectation until death came and took them by 
surprise. They spoke and wrote as men expecting to die, and 
not as men cherishing a vain delusion. 

Nor was this a conviction forced upon them, as they saw 
their hope vanishing and death staring them in the face. 
Long belore this, there were intimations and solemn warnings 
of what awaited them. The Master had not deluded them 
with any fiattering promises that they should escape “the 
king of terrors,” but on the other hand had forewarned them 
to expect death under the most trying cireumstances. They 
were to be persecuted, imprisoned, and put to death. To Tis 
disciples, “Peter aud James and John and Andrew,” who 
came to Him and asked privately concerning His coming and 
the end of the world, He said, among other things: “Then 
shall they deliver you up to be afflicted, and shall kill you.” 
Such warnings were given by Christ not onee, but once and 
again, so that they were most familiar to the ears and hearts 
of the disciples. When addressing them in the upper room 
after the institution of the Holy Supper, He said: “They 
shall put you out of the Synagogues: yea, the time cometh, 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth God 
service.” 

In the case of Peter, He was even more specific. “Verily, 
verily, I say unto thee, when thou wast young, thou girdest 
thyself, and walkedest whither thou wouldest: but when thou 
shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. 
This spake He, signifying by what death he should glorify God.” 
It is usually supposed that Peter refers to this admonition of 
his Lord, when he says, “I must put off this my tabernacle, 
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even as our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed me.” Certain it is 
that Peter had been distinctly informed by Christ that he 
must encounter death, and surely it would have been most 
presumptuous in him, after such divine admonition, to cher- 
ish the hope and expectation, as Oosterzee alleges, that not- 
withstanding all this, he should not die. Weare unwilling 
to believe that Peter could be so forgetful of the words of 
Christ, or that he could so easily be led into such an error. 
To believe him guilty of such a mistake is to question his 
reverence for the authority of Christ, as well as to impugn 
the sobriety of his judgment. Paul repeatedly alludes to his 
own dying as a possible or probable occurrence, or rather as 
an event which he expected as a matter of course. In his 
journey to Jerusalem, when he addressed the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus, he said, “Behold, I go bound in the Spirit 
unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there; save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying that bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, 
so that I might finish my course with joy and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel 
of the grace of God.” When further on in his journey, and 
friends entreated him with tears not to expose his life at Je- 
rusalem, Paul answered, “What mean ye to weep and to 
break mine heart ? for Tam ready not to be bound only, but 
also fo die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” This 
is not the language of one who cherished a very contident 
hope that he would never see death. Indeed if Paul felt in 
any way assured that he would not die, such langnage would 
be a reflection on his candor and sincerity, and what has 
commanded universal admiration, would be turned into cant- 
ing hypocrisy. 

In the case of the Apostle John we know that “This say- 
ing went abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die.” But John, as if to correct the very error of those 
who imagined he should live until the coming of Christ, says: 
“Yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die, but if I will 
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that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” Not even 
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the beloved disciple, who outlived the other Apostles, and 
who enjoyed such peculiar intimacy with Jesus, had ever re- 
ceived anything that gave him reason to expect that he should 
not be called to die. There is net an intimation of such a 
thing in all his writings, but he carefully guards against such 
an error being entertained. It is not too much to say that 
his language implies that he did expect to die, else he 
would not have deemed it necessary to correct the error in 
question, 

Not only had Christ warned His disciples to expect death 
at the hands of their enemies, but He had cautioned them 
agaiust anticipating His coming and the end of the world as 
very nearat hand. After reminding them of the commotions 
that must take place, and the trials to be endured, Ie solemn- 
ly adds: “ But the end is not yet.” He foretels things which 
were to take place, and which, so long as the events had not 
transpired, must have reminded the Apostles of many and 
important things yet to be fulfilled before the time of Ilis 
coming again. He spoke parables whose very end and design 
seem to have been to guard the disciples against false concep- 
tions on this subject, either by placing it too near or too re- 
mote. They were to live under a sense of the great truth 
that He would come again, and so to live as those who watch- 
ed for His coming. Like His death and resurrection, it was 
to be an element of power in moulding their lives, and with 
which the question of time had least to do. It was to be 
ever present to them as before their minds, but they were not 
curiously or anxiously to inquire into “the times and the sea- 
sons which the Father hath pat in His own power.” 

It should be added, too, that it is through these Apostles 
and Evangelists that the teachings and admonitions of Christ 
have been handed down tous. They recorded them for the 
instruction of all ages, and cannot be presumed to be wholly 
ignorant of their meaning. If these discourses of Christ 
warn us today against any presumptuous attempts to fix the 
season of Christ’s coming, must they not have had the same 
lessons for those who heard and communicated them to us? 

Vor. IV. No. 3. 42 
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So much then, we think, is clear—that Christ cautioned 
His disciples against being deceived as though Ilis second 
coming were just at hand, warned them that they might ex- 
pect to suffer death for His sake, and that they spoke and 
acted as men who were ready and expected to lay down their 
lives in his service. 

On the other hand, there are expressions and representations 
which have led many to form an opposite conclusion. The 
passages in the Epistles of Paul usually regarded as most de- 
cisive of this expectation of a speedy coming while he was 
yet living, are found in I Thessalonians and I Corinthians, 
and to a consideration of these passages we now turn. 

As the Epistle to the Thessalonians is the first of all the 
inspired Apostle’s writings, and the subject of the second 
coming of Christ especially occupied the attention of that 
Church, here, if anywhere, we may expect to find this doe- 
trine distinctly set forth. Paul found it necessary to in- 
struct and comfort believers here in regard to their friends 
who had been called away by death. He writes: “For this 
we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not pre- 
vent them which are asleep.” Again: “Then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with them fn 
the clouds” ete. The language is quoted as found in our 
authorized English version, and it is alleged that it shows 
unmistakably that the Apostle included himself among those 
who should be alive at the coming of the Lord. But against 
this interpretation there are numerous difficulties, which 
should make us hesitate to adopt it, unless no other interpre- 
tation can be fairly put upon the language. 

It is admitted by all that this glorious appearing of our 
Lord did not take place while Paul lived, and that, if such 
were his meaning, he was laboring under a grand mistake. 
He professes to speak “by the word of the Lord,” or by ex- 
press divine authority. It is impossible, on any well estab- 
lished principles of interpretation, to separate this statement 
and say, so much was uttered by divine authority, and so 
much was spoken simply as a man. Just where to run the 
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knife no one can tell. If then the Apostle taught that he 
and others, then alive, should remain until the coming of 
Christ, we do not see how he can escape the charge of incul- 
eating error, and very serious error. This alone should lead 
us to hesitate before reachiug such a conclusion as to his 
meaning. But it may be said, that this is seeking to inter- 
pret the words of the Apostle to suit a certain view of inspi- 
ration. Weadmit that we shrink from any interpretation 
that impugns the inspiration of this great Apostle, and main- 
tain that such a course is perfectly fair with all who accept 
him as an inspired teacher. 

But there are other difficulties. It seems very evident that, 
on some ground, the Thessalonians did cherish the idea of 
Christ’s speedy coming. This some think they based on the 
Apostle’s own teaching or the letter he had written them. 
To correct this error the Apostle promptly wrote a second 
letter, in which, in spite of all attempts to extract a difterent 
meaning, he does admonish them earnestly against this very 
error of expecting a speedy coming of the Lord. Tle says: 
“Now we beseech you, brethren, by [concerning] the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and our gathering together unto 
Him, that ye be not soon shaken in mind, or be troubled, 
neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as from us, as 
that the day Christ isat hand.” It isagreed that ozey should 
be rendered concerning, or in regard to, and not “by,” asin our 
version. To meet the argument from these words, we are 
told that érvegryxev, rendered “at band,” means imminent or 
actually present. Even admitting this, it does not remove 
the difficulty. The Apostle informs the Thessalonians of a 
great upostacy that must first take place, and the develop- 
ment of the “man of sin.” Le alludes to something that 
yet held in check the working of “the mystery of iniquity.” 
He speaks of processes to go on in the Church utterly irre- 
concilable with the idea of an immediate or very speedy 
coming of the Lord, and very solemuly warns his readers 
against being deluded or deceived on this very subject. “Let 
no man deceive you by any means.” 

Further, if by the term “we,” on which special stress is laid 
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by some, the Apostle really and necessarily included himself, 
he must as really include all to whom he was writing. To sup- 
pose that the Apostle meant to assure all those then living at 
Thessalonica that they should not die, just when death was 
doing his work and he was writing to console them under the 
loss of friends called away, is too much to be believed. If he 
designed to make the impression that they would actually 
live to see Christ’s coming, how easy it would have been to 
employ language that would admit of no doubt. That he 
has not done so, must be regarded as evidence that he had no 
such intention in view. 

But it may be asked how then are we to understand the 
Apostle’s language? We answer, according to its most nat- 
ural import, and in harmony with his other teaching and the 
facts in the ease. Ellicott truly observes, on it?s 0 G@vres 
to mepiriéeizonerc., “We whieh are alive and remain,” “It is 
not easy to give these words a perfectly accurate and idiom- 
atic translation.” The Greek would bear the translation, 
“We—the living, the remaining, ’—and then the “living and 
remaining” might be considered as explanatory of who are 
meant by the “we.” The “ire” are simply those who are then 
alive and remaining on the earth. The Apostle divides be- 
lievers into two classes, those who are asleep erin Heres, 
and those who are still alive cores, and very naturally in- 
cludes himself among the 40v7-;, living. Tle eould hardly do 
otherwise. But to quote Eliicott again, lhe says, “The de- 
duction from these words, ‘that St. Paul himself expected to 
be alive, must fairly be pronounced more than doubtful. * * 
St. Paul is to be understood as classing himself with ‘those 
who are being feft on earth, without being conceived to imply 
that he had any precise or detinite expectations in his own 
case.” 

It is not an uncommon thing for writers or speakers to 
identify themselves with those who have lived in former gen- 
erations, or who may live generations to come, without at all 
intending thereby to make the impression that they did ac- 
tually, or do expect to, live at the period mentioned. The 
Psalmist says: “Ile turned the sea into dry land; they went 
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through the flood on foot ; there did we rejoice in Tim,” Ps. 
LXVI. 6. In Ifosea, touching Jacob and his wrestling with 
the'angel, we read: “be found him in Bethel, and there he 
spake with ws,” chap. NIT. 4. Paul even ineludes himself 
among those whom he formerly persecuted: “But they bad 
heard only, that be which persecuted ws in times past, ete., 
lehap. 23. A little reflection will suffice to show how nat- 
ural it is to employ such forms of expression. Suppose a 
writer of the present day should say of the people of these 
United States, ‘a century ago we were few in number and 
feeble in strength,’ or, a ‘century hence we will number a hun- 
dred millions,’ would any one infer that he meant to convey 
the idea that he was living a century ago or would continue 
to live a century to come? Or suppose some Lutheran writer 
would say, ‘at the beginning of this century we had only a 
few ministers with feeble churches, but by the end of it we 
will be one of the strongest denominations in the United 
States,’ would this imply that he saw either the beginning, 
or expected to see the close of the century? It would be 
easy to illustrate such use of language by writers ancient and 
modern, This does not prove that the Apostles has so used 
it, but it does prove that such 2 usage is not uncommon, and 
that it would not be wholly arbitrary to give it such an in- 
terpretation. In view of the difficulties attending the inter- 
pretation which makes the Apostle include himself among 
the /. é'=, we, as really expecting to live until Christ should 
come again, it cannot be consistently maintained. The two 
greatest interpreters of the divine word in the early church, 
Chrysostom in the East, and Augustine in the West, have 
both explained it as not applying personally to the Apostle. 
The former says, “he speaks not of himself,” the latter says 
in regard to those whom our Lord shall find alive upon earth 
“personated in this passage by the Apostle and those were 
alive with him.” 

The other most important passage alluded to is in 1 Corin- 
thians. The Epistles to the Corinthians were written next 
in order after those to the Thessolonians, and hence may be 
classed among the earlier writings of the great Apostle. The 
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fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle, as is well known, con- 
tains the fullest discussion we have, in the inspired writings, 
of the doctrine of the resurrection. The Apostle could hard- 
ly fail to touch on the Second coming of Christ in such a dis- 
cussion. We read, verse 51, “Behold I show you a mystery : 
We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” It so 
happens that there is considerable variety in the readings of 
the original text in this verse. From a very early date this 
variety existed. Augustine alludes to this difference of read- 
ing and says: “There meets us the saying of the same Apos- 
tle when he was speaking to the Corinthians about the resur- 
rection of the body, “we shall all rise,” or, as other MSs. 
read, “We shall all sleep.” The reading of the fextus receptus, 
with which our English version sufficiently agrees, is consid- 
ered best sustained, although some editors give the reading 
that expressly affirms “we shall all sleep.” In the next verse 
we have, “The dead shall be raised incorruptible and we shall 
be changed.” Assuming the correctness of our reading, and 
in the latter of these quotations there is no dispute about it, 
much the same may be said as has already been offered in re- 
gard to a similar use of “we” in the espistle to the Thessolo- 
nians. Taken alone, especially the latter, ‘we shall be 
changed,” and without any regard to what the Apostle says 
elsewhere, it might make the impression that he expected to 
be among those who should be alive and be changed. But 
we must take into consideration other utterances of the Apos- 
tle bearing on the same general subject, and especially utter- 
ances to be found in the Epistles addressed to the same 
Church. We must not interpret a doubtfal form of expres- 
sion to convey an idea at variance with other expressions in 
the same writings; and that there are expressions that con- 
vey the idea of the Apostle being among those who shall be 
raised up, we expect to show. Showing this, it will follow 
that those who are so positive in ascribing to the Apostles 
the views under consideration, have adopted a very doubtful 
interpretation of their language. 

It is perhaps the proper time and place to notice the allega- 
tion of Oosterzee that ‘nowhere does he (Paul) reckon him- 
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self among those who should be raised at the last day.” We 
cannot but regard this us a very rash and unwarranted state- 
ment. We know indeed that a similar statement has been 
made by others, including the distinguished commentator 
Meyer. But with all respect for such distinguished and 
learned authorities, it seems to us that they have made the 
Apostle’s language bend to suit their own previous conclu- 
sions. The candid reader may judge for himself. In this 
same first Epistle to the Corinthians, chap. VI. 14, Paul says: 
“And God hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise 
up us by His own power.” In the Second Epistle, written 
soon after, he says: “Knowing that he which raised up the 
Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present 
us with you.” Ilere we find the Apostle using the same first 
person plural, and including himself among those who shall 
be raised up, notwithstanding what some have alleged to the 
coutrary. 

The attempt has been made to break the force of these pas- 
sages by giving them a meaning contrary to that which the 
words and the connection naturally suggest. No reader, tak- 
ing these statements alone, or together, would think of any- 
thing else than that Paul was speaking of the resurrection of 
our bodies. Any other resurrection is wholly foreign to the 
connection. Kling, in Lange’s Commentary on the New 
Testament, although seeming to accord with the very general 
view of German Commentators on the Apostle’s expectation 
us to the Coming of Christ, says on 2 Cor. IV. 14, “The most 
natural and probably the correct view of this passage leads 
our thoughts to the general resurrection.” If the use of “we,” 
in the passages referred to above, proves that the Apostle in- 
cluded himself among those who should live to see Christ’s 
coming, a similar use of the same pronoun “ws,” ouly ina dif- 
ferent case, must prove that be expected, with those whom 
he addressed, to be raised up from the dead. The argument 
is as strong in favor of the latter view as it is of the former, 
to say the very least. And that Paul did hope and expect 
to share in the resurrection of the dead, we have his own as- 
surance. Among the objects of his earnest longing and striv- 
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ing after, he places, “Jf by any means I might attain unto the 
resurrection of the dead.” 

So far from cherishing the expectation and desire of re- 
maining alive until Christ’s coming, Paul once and again ex- 
presses his willingness and desire to die—to go home to be 
with the Lord., He says, “We are confident and willing 
rather to be absent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord.” The word rendered “willing,” é:doxd6uver, is much 
stronger and more expressive than our passive form “are will- 
ing.” It is variously translated in our version by such terms 
as “well pleased, have pleasure, good pleasure, think good,” 
ete. Cremer, in his Biblico-Theological Lexicon of the New 
Testament Greek, says, “Strictly speaking, it is merely a 
stronger form of the transit. dovérr,todeem good. * * 
évdoneiv may be classed among the verbs which denote an 
emotion, a word, a sentiment cherished towards any one—to 
take pleasure in something.” So that Paul took pleasure in 
the thought of being absent from the body, or dying, that he 
might thus be admitted to the more immediate presence of 
his Lord. In another espistle he expresses the same feeling 
in a more direct and positive manner. “For me ° * 
to die is gain. Iam ina strait betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ.” It is difficult to under- 
stand how any ove can read such utterances and still con- 
clude that Paul had no thought of dying, or that he cherish- 
ed the hope and expectation of living to hail his returning 
Lord. 

The Apostle Peter, as we have seen, had not only been 
warned by Christ of the death he must suffer, and has given 
directions to those who should survive him, ‘that after his 
decease they may have these things always in remembrance,’ 
but he takes up and considers the scoffing objection of those 
who ask, “where is the promise of His coming?” THe reminds 
them that one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day.” There is nothing about the 
speedy coming of Christ, but a caution against all rash and 
presumptuous conclusions as to the time. He repeats the 
Master’s own watch-word : ‘The Lord will come as a thief in 
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the night.’ It may be safely avered, in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, that there is not one word in the 
writings of this Apostle to prove that he did not expect to 
die, or that he did expect to remain alive on the earth until 
his Lord should come to crown him in His kingdom. Head- 
dresses his readers as “strangers and pilgrims,” and exhorts 
them to “pass the time of their sojourning in fear.” 

It is argued from John’s repeated use of “quickly” in ref- 
erence to the coming of Christ, that he expected it to take 
place very soon. Oosterzee says: “But this much at least is 
certain. John regards this coming as nigh at hand,” and re- 
fers to Rev. 3:11; 22:10. But against such a view the 
book of Revelation, on almost any scheme of interpretation, 
presents serious if not insuperable objections. Besides other 
events to transpire, the reign of a thousand years would seem 
to be sufficient to show that John did not yet expect the end. 

It may be said that the Apostles speak of Christians being 
“preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” —“of the grace that is to be brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ,” and similar representations, which 
would seem to imply that those whom they addressed had 
something great to expect at His coming, or that then only 
would their salvation be complete. It may be a sufficient re- 
ply to say, that the salvation provided by Jesus Christ is a 
complete salvation, not only of the soul, but of the entire 
person from sin and death and hell; and that it will not be 
perfectly complete until Christ comes and ransoms the body 
from the power of death and the grave. The Bible doctrine 
of salvation and eternal life is not the shadowy one of pagan- 
ism—a dreaming of the immortality of the soul while the 
body rots forever in the tomb—but a “living hope” begotten 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ that we also shall share 





in His resurrection and eternal inheritance. Very justly do 
the writers of the New Testament associate our full redemp- 
tion with Christ’s second coming, for then and then only will 
we and all believers know what it means to be like Him 
when we see Iim as He is. This hope and expectation are 
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the common possessions of believers, in all ages, and the early 
Christians from their peculiar position shared in it, with a 
special and absorbing interest. 

The chief passages and arguments supposed to favor the 
idea that the Apostles expected the coming of the Lord in 
their own day have been jassed under review. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken they fail to substantiate any such con- 
clusion. The leading design of this article has been to vin- 
dicate the Apostles from any such erroneous expectation or 
rain delusion, believing such a labor to be in the interest of 
divine truth. 

We may venture to suggest, in conclusion, as looking to- 
wards a reconciliation of the difficulties which some have 
felt, that the apparent nearness of this event may result from 
its transcendant importance and its relations to us as individ- 
uals. In such a matter the element of time is almost lost 
sight of, and we stand as in the presence of the august reality. 
The second coming of Christ is so important that it over- 
shadows a thousand events of less moment nearer at hand. 
To the true believer at the Lord’s table, the suffering and 
death of Christ seem more recent and come more vividly be- 
fore the mind, than the ordinary occurrences of the past year 
or past week: so in the future, the coming again of Christ 
seems nearer than the many events which are only prepara- 
tory to the grand consummation. Lange well observes: “As 
he moon, though a thousand times more distant, is nearer to 
our room than the lamp in a neighbor's house, because its 
effect is a thousand times more powerful, as the sun again is 
infinitely nearer than the moon, though with respect to space 
only, it again is situated at an immensely greater distauce, so 
is Christ, though so far removed from us as to Ilis glorified 
body by the external relations of space, infinitely nearer us by 
the power of His operation than any man in our immediate 
neighborhood ; nay He is with us, and through faith He is 
in us, by the power of this His operation.  * * The 
glorious entry of Luther into Worms is fresher and nearer 
to us, than the more modern disputes of Lutheran theolo- 
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quite ancient history. But the memory of Christ, of Ilis 
death and victory, surpasses all other human remembrances 
in ever youthful freshness.”* Tis coming again is the crown- 
ing act in the great work of redemption, and to this the eye 
of the Church must ever be directed. ‘Unto them that look for 
Him shall He appear the second time, without sin, unto salvation.” 


ARTICLE II. 
MODERN REFORM 
By Rev. Prof. D. Wor:ey, Canton, Ohio. 


Though the manifestations of humanitarianism, in one form 
or another, can be observed among all the heathen and Christ- 
jan nations of antiquity and of later times, the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its intensely scientific and utilitarian researches in 
the world of morals, as in the world of nature, will probably 
holda marked pre-eminence for humanitarian efforts, and their 
failure, to ameliorate the condition of frail and perishing hu- 
manity. Social science has had, and still has its theories and 
experiments: civil polity and business relations have been 
subjected to new and hitherto untried principles and opera- 
tions; and moral reform has been attempted over and over 
again, with regard to nearly every form of vice which affects 
society ; and yet the world, without any marked improve- 
ment, jogs on about as in the days of yore, if, indeed, abound- 
ing wickedness, in high places and low, does not justify the 
suspicion, at least, that the world is becoming worse rather 
than better. It has been truly said by some one, that the 
true test of the present need, and the need of the immediate 
future is to be taken from the experience of the past ; and if 
any lesson from the remote past, or even from the past which 
is not so very remote, is clearly and unmistakably taught, it 
is the inefliciency of human instrumentalities in accomplish- 
ing other than very transient amelioration of man’s social, 


*Life of Christ, vol, J. 81, 82. 
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civil, or moral situation. Evil in the individual, in the 
family, in the nation, in all the world, with its manifold pre- 
sent sufferings and fears of future agonies, is brought dread- 
fully home to the consciousness of every one, whether he 
dwell alone, or be in association with hundreds and thousands 
of fellow suiferers. The efforts and researches of the best 
men, in every age of the heathen world, and of the learned 
heathen who abound in our time so largely also in  profess- 
edly Christian lands, have been unceasingly given to under- 
stand the nature of evil, and to discover the best methods of 
cure for every kind of ill to which humanity is subject. But 
when we examine the results in the light of experience, how 
unsatisfactory and discordant the views, and how inadequate 
the recommendations and directions of the world’s best phi- 
losophers and sages ! 

It there were no other proof of the fallibility of human rea- 
son than man’s experience in the past in seeking a mitigation 
and removal of human ills, present and prospective, this alone 
ought to be sufficient to establish the necessity of a higher 
illumination than reason at her best estate ean furnish, to ena- 
ble us to know ourselves, our present relations and our future 
destiny, the nature of present imperfections and evil inclina- 
tions, and the ruin of present and future peace and happiness 
which they entail upon us. ‘The heavens above us, the earth 
upon which we tread; air, water, land and rock; the min- 
eral, vegetable and animal kingdoms: our own trinity of 
physical, intellectual and spiritual powers in one human na- 
ture, all testify of an infinite wisdom and power raised far 
above us, and yet immediately abont and within us; removed 
fur from our closer observation, and yet impressing us with 
the most absolute and convincing proofs that they are em- 
bodied in a personality of intelligence and will and might. 
And with due respect for the scientific activity and earnest- 
ness of this age, for science, truly and not falsely so ealled, 
ought to be respected, the greatest scientific enigma of the 


times, is the theoretical and speculative attempt to dethrone 
the God of the universe, from Tlis rightful and continuous 
authority and sway, and to substitute untried and unestab- 
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lished theories of evolution (whatever that may ultimately be 
determined to be), in His stead ; and like unto it, is the effort 
to get rid of the necessity, for man, of divine revelation, of 
its probability, or of the fact, that the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, do really constitute such revelation 
from God to man. As, however, the discussion of these 
questions does not pertain so direetly to the discussion imme- 
diately before us, we only premise here, that as man’s ignor- 
ance of himself, of his relations, and of his future prospects 
demands a higher illumination, the Bible furnishes him every- 
thing that he requires, to make sure of the world in which 
he now lives, and of the world for which one’s own con- 
sciousness tells him he is destined hereafter. Here, and here 
only, is to be found a true and satisfying presentation of the 
nature of the evils to which he is subject, and the true and 
abiding remedy for all the ills to which, because of evil in 
himself and in society, he isa prey. Christians, to say the 
least, should not, at any rate, cavil or find fault with this as- 
sumption, even though we do not deem it necessary now to 
go into detailed proof to establish the position. Indeed here, 
usin many other things, the best proof is one’s own con- 
sciousness of need, and of the perfect supply which is fur- 
nished him in the Word, when he brings himself in subjec- 
tion to and in harmony with it. 

It is, however, pertinent to our present discussion to ask 
from experience what modern reform movements, so-called, 
have effected in human society. If we look at results in so 
far as they affect the brute creation, or more particularly that 
part of it which stands most nearly related to man, our do- 
mestic animals, we find that, in our own and other countries, 
organizations have been formed, and are still in operation, 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals; but when we ques- 
tion the results, the answer returned is, they have either been 
spasmodic in aetion, er limited in their application, and 
largely ineffective in operation, Man’s relation to the brute 
creation, domestic and non-domestic, is not, in any marked 
degree, better understood, nor his treatment of them materi- 
ally improved; much has been, much is, and much in the 
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future will be said and written about it, and yet human 
brutes, who for their own wicked pleasure, or to satisty their 
own brutish malignity, will heap all manner of indignity 
upon animals under their subjection, abound and probably 
will ever abound as in the past. To say nothing of the teach- 
ings of God’s word upon the matter, it is very probable, that 
a divine providence in the shape of a single season of epi- 
zootic, has done more for the poor horse in our country, than 
all the efforts of all the societies in the world, for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. 

If we examine modern speculations and modern reform 
movements, in reference to man himself, the answer returned 
from ezperience will be much the same. Look, first, briefly 
at modern reform efforts in social matters. Communism, in 
its various forms, has attempted to expose and provide against 
the evils, which in the very nature of things, exist as the 
portion of humanity, in the family relation. Free love and 
social affinity have had, and still have their advocates and 
experimenters among us; and though their experience has 
not been particularly encouraging as yet, their vagaries and 
conceits are not essentially more at variance with the prin- 
ciples of the word of God, than those of many other reform 
movements which have received and yet receive the counten- 
ance and support of inany otherwise good and earnest Christ- 
jan men and women. The relation of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, is a holy relation: but as man is imper- 
tect, at its best estate there are many evils connected with 
the family relation which it were well to have otherwise, if 
that were possible: but does not every Christian man or wo- 
man see that free love, instead of relieving the present evils, 
must, sooner or later, entail other and greater evils upon so- 
ciety? Indeed, while there are comparatively few yet bold 
enough to publicly avow and practice the principles of free 
love, do we not already see many of its practical effects in 
some parts of society? If not, leaving out of notice the 
rapid growth of licentiousness, how shall we account fully 
for the eager baste and want of consideration with which 
sume young people rush into matrimony, on the one hand, 
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and the ease with which sacred betrothals and actual mar- 
riages so soon and easily result in voluntary or legal separa- 
tions, on the other: how account for the looseness with which 
the relations of parents and children set upon both, father and 
mother grossly negligent as to the proper care and training 
of their children, and the children utterly destitute of all rev- 
erence or even respect for parental authority? We do not 
claim that modern free love teachings will account for all of 
this, but we do claim, that whatever has a tendency to lower 
the public sense with regard to the sacredness of the home, 
with its relations of husband and wife, of parents and child- 
ren, in the high and holy view taken of those relations in the 
Iloly Scriptures, must eventually lead to just such results, 
and that the insinuating influences of this social poison are 
already felt to a very considerable extent in our American 
society, as well as in many parts of European society, entirely 
outside of the number of those who publicly avow them- 
selves friendly to the new movement. 

When we leave the sacred precincts of the family and fol- 
low men out into the active business relations of life, the 
view is not materially different. Passing by, with nothing 
more than a simple meution, the universally low estimate, in 
our times, set upon Bible honesty and honor, in almost every 
branch of individual business and public administration, and 
the eager haste to be rich, as the chief good, honestly if you 
can, as the maxim of the world now-a-days seems to be, but 
to be rich anyhow, look at the unseemly contests becoming 
intenser every succeeding year, between capital and labor. 
On the one hand, associations representing capital are formed 
ostensibly for self-protection, which, however honest the pur- 
pose which first calls them into being, soon degenerate into 
close corporations or organizations of moneyed strength to 
manage legislation in their favor, to take advantage of de- 
pendent labor whenever the opportunity may offer, to con- 
centrate opposition against every suggestion for the improve- 
ment of the masses, and to grind down the labor of the poor. 
On the other hand, we find associations of labor, ramifying 
in the form of trades unions, farmers’ granges and co-operative 
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associations, through all the departments of human industry; 
these, like the others, professing only to protect “the bone 
and the sinew” of the country against the undue exactions 
of capital and capitalists, and to seck out and promote true 
reforms in the relations of the parties, very speedily degen- 
erate, in the hands of adroit and wily leaders who know well 
or speedily learn the arts by which to place themselves in the 
front, into agencies of evil and suffering for the many, who 
by gilded promises and high hopes are entrapped into them. 
Look at the almost constant and endless array of strikes in 
city, town and country ; at the loss which they have directly 
brought to capitalists, who yet are better able to endure them, 
but more seriously to laborers, who can ill afford for them- 
selves and families, the helpless wives and children dependent 
upon them, to lose in idleness the daily returns of labor upon 
which all depend for the necessaries and comforts of life; at 
the prevalence of vice and even crime brought on in times of 
idleness, by excited and mutual bad feellng between employ- 
ers and employees: and at the concomitant destruction of 
both property and life, which so frequently attends them; 
look at all these things calmly, and with a clear record of re- 
sults before you say, if you can, whether employer or em- 
ployee has really been benefited in any way, or in what re- 
spects any true reform has ever been accomplished either in 
the knowledge of the mutual relations and dependence of 
capital and labor for the good of both, or in the application 
of better principles, so that in harmony and good will each 
might, as it should, co-operate with the other for the general 
good. 

As in the business of men, so in the higher sphere of be- 
nevolence, charity and good-will amoug men, the humanita- 
rianism of the present age has been especially active. The 
brain of humanity seems, in this nineteenth century, to have 
been most earnestly engaged in attempts to work out new 
plans of relief and brotherhood among men; every decade 
has witnessed the organization of new associations, public 
and secret, or the revival of old ones, to foster and promote 
brotherly fellowship, special and general charity, and a higher 
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and nobler life among the children of a common Father ; and 
in some cases the basis of this human brotherhood is made, 
in its professed aims and intentions, so much like the true 
brotherhood of the Bible and especially of the New Testa- 
ment, in itself only a fuller development of that presented in 
the Old, that many Christians have been deceived thereby, 
some to the entire desertion of the faith, others to a laxness 
in Christian duties and obligations to the chureh, and still 
others, desiring to be faithful to their professions, to such 
dimness of Christian penetration that they make themselves 
believe that there is nothing antagonistic in the relations, 
which these human organizations assume towards the church, 
when they undertake, upon a fleshly and humanitarian posi- 
tion, toaccomplish that which it is the special mission of the 
church to perform, so far at least as her mission towards men 
in this world is concerned, though many of these associations 
profess to go even further. But what progress has the world 
made in the direction here indicated, by reason of the present 
and late activity of these associations? Has good will among 
men been largely promoted, either among those in, or among 
those out of these brotherhoods ; has heavenly charity in feel- 
ing, word, or act been much, or even moderately advanced ; 
is there any more enlarged and ennobling spirit of benevo- 
lence abroad in the world by reason of these societies? These 
are yuestions which it would be well for Christians, especially 
those in these entangling alliances of the world, to ponder 
and answer to their own consciences, without heeding, as we 
are all apt to do, the voice of natural selfishness, which binds 
us to such associations for some good, whether fancied or real, 
that we hope to gain from them for ourselves or our families. 
We know, indeed, that in the social cirele and upon publie 
occasions ; amidst the solemnities of death and the rejoicings 
of anniversary celebrations; in the publie press, upon the 
rostrum, and even in the pulpit, their praises have been 
sounded forth. But apart from the suspicion which such 
blowing of one’s own trumpet may arouse, does not every 
one know of the failure to meet the requirements of their 
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lofty professions, in scores of cases, in his own neighborhood 
and among them of his own acquaintance? Is not every 
one aware, who has carefully looked into the matter, that a 
large amount of disguised selfishness pervades all their opera- 
tions, and that, with the evil world, they are generally most 
in charity and good-will with those in sympathy with them, 
and without charity towards those who, from whatever 
grounds, oppose them and try to expose the hollowness of 
their pretensions? In one word, are there any visible signs 
of an approaching milleniuim of charity and good-will among 
men, of a more elevated spirit and a purer life, or of a more 
extended and comprehensive spirit of general benevolence, as 
the special results of these organizations for the world’s reno- 
vation and improvement? When we observe the increasing 
bitterness of partizan rivalry and strife, the rapid growth of 
distrust among men in all departments of life, the evidences 
of growing debasement of private and public morals among 
men, no Jess among those in than among those out of these 
associations, we fail to see any satisfactory evidence of suc- 
cess in their proposed work, in promoting that charity which 
“beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things,” and which “vaunteth not itself, is not 
putted up.” 

Ascending still higher, the view of past and present expe- 
rience in the sphere of private and public morality presents 
the same or greater activity, and the same or greater failure 
to remove vice and promote virtue among men. Vice isa 
horrid monster of many heads, which protrude themselves in- 
to every household and into every department of society in 
our own and other lands. As one or the other of her many 
forms, by reason of inherent growth and power in itself, or 
of the more direct and immediate sufferings which it entails 
upon society, being thrust forward by the efforts of those 
more particularly concerned, or, as has also often been the 
ase, becoming the battle cry of interested parties for their 
own advancement in position, influence or power, comes to 
the front, the attention of the people is aroused, the pulpit 
and the press, the wire-pulling politician and the legislator 
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in the halls of state, are all, together or by turns, brought 
into requisition, and organization upon organizatidén, in 
country, village, town and city, follows to arouse and keep 
aroused the excitement of the people, and to direct public 
attention, if not to the evil and danger of vice in general, 
yet to the special vice, which at the time is receiving more 
direct attention. Though all forms of modern reform in 
morals are open to essentially the same criticisms, the so- 
valled temperance movement, which is now again in a new 
development, claiming so much attention, presents, perhaps, 
more points for serious consideration, and for applying the 
tests of experience than any other. Intemperance in the use 
of spirituous, vinous or malt liquors is an acknowledged evil, 
whether it appear within what should be the holy surround- 
ings of home, or show its horrid front in publie places ; wheth- 
er its victim be a pauper or a prince; it degrades humanity ; 
it entails poverty, disgrace and ruin upon its subject ; it drags 
down his family with him, to shame, dishonor and destitu- 
tion ; it causes untold sufferings to innocent wives and child- 
ren at home, and endangers the public peace and safety on 
the streets; it unfits a man for the duties of the present life, 
and canses the ruin of the soul in the life which is to come; 
it is against the peaceable pursuits of business or pleasure in 
society, cannot be endured or palliated by the State, and is 
most emphatically denounced by the word of God. With 
its frnits so readily discerned, and its nature so easily under- 
stood, it is natural to suppose that, if anywhere, humanita- 
rian effort could sueceed, it would be in organizing to do bat- 
tle against this monster evil intemperance. But what are the 
facts connected with the history of the temperance reform 
during the past forty years or more? Let us look them brief- 
ly but squarely in the face, and gather from them the import- 
ant lesson which they teach. Men of middle age ean yet 
remember, when, while they were children, the first promi- 
nent efforts were made in an organized form, and that these 
were against spirituous liquors only. Societies were organ- 
ized throughout the land, and people by the wholesale pledged 
themselves to abstain from their use entirely ; but a few year's 
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experience on this position showed, that neither the consump- 
tion of strong liquors was reduced, nor drunkenness cured. 
Then the same organizations and pledges were employed 
against all spirituous and malt liquors, wine and cider: mat- 
ters, however, grew no better, though every effurt was put 
forth to show not only the horrors of drunkenness but also 
the dangers of moderate drinking. A few years later, and a 
number of men, themselves the victims of indulgence, while 
talking about temperance matters, over their cups, in a bar- 
room of one our eastern cities, conceived what they believed 
a better plan, and the Washingtonian movement was started 
with the first promise of a large sucesss: this movement still 
making the pledge of total abstinence its base of operations, 
was peculiar only in the mode of presenting facts and argu- 
ments against the use of liquor. Washingtonians retailed their 
own experience as drinkers and drunkards, in the homely but 
honest speech of common and unlearned men, and the elo- 
quence of startling facts and wonderful experiences sent a 
thrill through ever heart of man, woman and child who 
heard them; the movement spread like a flash and awakened 
a blaze of enthusiasm from one end of the country to the 
other; many drunkards were claimed to be reformed, and 
some undoubtedly never did go back to their cups; and it 
was thought generally, that soon, by reason of the public sen- 
timent thus manufactured, the power of the rumseller would 
be forever broken. But Washingtonianism also had a short 
day, and disappointed the expectations of its most ardent ad- 
mirers and friends ; when the excitement had passed away, 
and results were weighed in the balance, it was not seen that 
any marked advantage had been gained over intemperance 
and its spread among the people in general. Following this 
phase of the temperance movement, came the Sons and 
Daughters and Cadets of temperance, which, however, never 
succeeded in gaining much public favor, or the general influ- 
ence over the public mind which either of the previous move- 
ments swayed for a season. The ery of despair was. still 
heard in the land: ‘intemperance grows on every hand ; fath- 
ers and husbands, and sometimes even mothers and wives are 
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being hurled into the drunkard’s grave; our sons, the promise 
and hope of our declining years, are prematurely cut down 
by the hands of the ruthless destroyer ;’ and the still repeated 
wail of mourning went up from broken hearts and ruined 
households, how long, oh Lord, how long! The answer then, 
in the ears of humanitarianism, seemed to come, that hither- 
to, with all that had been said against it, liquor-selling had 
been and was still made respectable by the countenance and 
support of law, and that so long as it was sanctioned by legal 
recognition and license, and it was made a legal, and conse- 
quently a respectable business to sell liquor in public places, 
the moral suasion, whose power had before been so long and 
loudly proclaimed, would be ineffectual to cure the evil ; for, 
as the argument went, if it is respectable to sell, who will 
consider it not also respectable to drink; destroy the re- 
spectability of selling, and men will regard themselves de- 
graded by drinking; take away the support of publie opinion 
in the form of legal license, and men will quit the business ; 
and the temptation being removed, men will cease to drink. 
But ignoring the power of appetite in human nature, this 
movement, too, could only fail. License to traffic in spiritu- 
ous or malt liquors, wine or cider, haviug been in one State 
after another removed, and public sentiment having largely 
succeeded in banishing the use of liquors from the household, 
where it could be under the restraints of parental guidance 
and authority, immediately the number of places where in- 
toxicating liquors were sold, multiplied many fold; and 
now, as from causes originating in this and kindred move- 
ments, the family home has almost ceased to exist among 
us, sons and husbands quite as regularly and in largely 
increased numbers visit the saloons, as some of ice did of 
old, the licensed taverns; and as the opportunities increase, 
indulgence increases and appetite grows, and it soon be- 
comes evident that the last movement has resulted even 
more disastrously than any which preceded it. Presto; 
behold another change: moral suasion has failed; divesting 
liquor-selling and liquor-drinking of its respeetability, or 
rather the attempt to do so, has also failed; the scene shifts 
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and legal suasion is forced to the front ; other efforts to save 
him having proved ineffective, reasoning man must be made 
virtuous by the restraints and punishments of law! Our 
statute books are loaded down with prohibitory enactments, 
visiting not only penalties of fine and imprisonment upon 
liquor sellers, but also making them amenable besides, through 
the courts of justice, for damages to wives and families de- 
prived of their just and necessary support by the drunken 
habits of husbands and fathers. Fora time the fire is hot, 
public sentiment is aroused, and the laws are rigidly enforced: : 
but soon, alas! either because another mistake as to the true 
remedy has been made, or the law has been invoked to under- 
tuke what does not properly come within the sphere and pow- 
er of legislation, or perhaps, from the contempt which natu- 
rally arises in the haman mind against attempting moral re- 
form by coercion, the law with now and then, here and there, 
a spasmodic effort to maintain its dignity and authority, 
stands as a dead letter, itself inviting to lawlessness and dis- 
regard of all legal enactments even within the limits and with 
regard to the purposes for which law is properly and specially 
designed; and the vice, yea crime of drunkenness with other 
kindred vices grows stronger and more general every day. 
At last we reach the present stage of the temperance move- 
ment, in the now so popular and so much lauded women’s ‘ 
crusade of singing and prayer against saloon keepers. What 
will be the exact form and nature of final results from this 
movement, it would be difficult, probably impossible to de- 
termine in advance; it first started out with professed and 
proclaimed reliance entirely upon the eflicaey of prayer, and 
astounding and certainly very remarkable resnits seemed im- 
mediately to follow for a little while in the beginning and in 
the smaller towns and villages ; but the fact, that it is so soon 








found less effective, as the novelty wears off, and other means, 
such as setting watch at the doors of saloons which refuse to 
close in answer to their prayers, and hunting up material up- 
on which to base criminal prosecutions against saloon keepers, 
sometimes even employing means to assist them in the work 
which are highly disereditable and unholy, are now employed, 
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and this by the very women who, at first, claimed and insist- 
ed upon the power and influence of woman’s prayer and wo- 
man’s love, gives fair reason to presume that the women’s 
movement is only a temporary excitement, and is doomed like 
its predecessors to defeat and failure. Indeed, the very pros- 
titution of holy things in a manner so entirely at variance 
with the principles of enlightened and civilized society, and 
with the directions of God’s word both as to the parties 
abusing and the things abused, however honest the intention 
or important the aim of those who thus resort to them, al- 
ready stamps failure upon them, and, a priori, justifies no 
reasonable hope of permanent, or even real temporary success ; 
while it is much to be feared, that damage and injury will 
result to pure and undefiled religion, to the estimate which 
Christians and even men of the world make of prayer and 
sacred song, and to the general influence of the Church upon 
society, in which we most firmly believe all solid expectation 
of true and permanent reform must be realized. Zeal is good, 
but it may become evil if not directed by a judgment enlight- 
ened by the Word, brought under subjection to its plain teach- 
ings, and sanctified by the Spirit in the truth. 

Much might be said of the evil tendencies of these move- 
ments in other directions, but our present purpose is to set 
the matter, while fairly, as mildly as possible before the judg- 
ment of the Christian reader, we forbear to notice them more 
particularly now, and proceed to show, if possible, some sat- 
isfactory reasons why humanitarian efforts in all these and 
other of its operations have so signally failed in the past 
and must ever continue the same in the future. The grav- 
est mistake which all modern reform makes, and one which 
is fundamently at fault, is that it does not clearly recog- 
nize that vice is not so much in the outward life, which is 
only a manifestation of an inner life, but is, in reality, in- 
nate as an evil propensity in the hearts of men; that the 
seed of evil lies hidden away in the soil of the naturally cor- 
rupt heart, and as it grows and develops and brings forth 
fruit, evil appetites, evil passions, evil desires and an evil life 
necessarily follow. In this condition, which is abundantly 
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testified by divine revelation, and this testimony most em- 
phatically confirmed and its truth demonstrated in the ex- 
perience of men and of nations, reason is darkened, judgment 
is perverted, and the will is under a yoke of bondage, so that 
in the natural order, the manifestations of selfishness leading 
to all manner of excess in self-gratification, will as certainly 
flow out of the evil-disposed heart, as water will ran down 
hill. The lessons of antiquity, the lessons of more modern 
times, the lessons of to-day, among men and _ nations, are es- 
sentially the same; forms of indulgence may and do change, 
as they have done in the past; advancing Christian civili- 
zation and enlightenment, restraints of education, of public 
opinion, or of law may dam up the stream of vice in a given 
direction, but if under the power of divine grace, the current 
of the inner life be not radically changed, the pent upstream, 
abiding its opportunity, will always, sooner or later, burst 
the barriers and rush along more madly in the old channels, 
or work out new courses of human debauchery and human 
misery, to the detriment of the individual in himself and in 
all his associations. All that humanitarianism ean do, the 
most she has ever done under the most favorable cireum- 
stances, is to point out the sad havocs of vice, in one or the 
other of its dangerous and destructive forms, and having 
shown up the results, more particularly only in so far as man’s 
present life is concerned, leave it to the individual to restrain 
his evil desires and appetites by the power of enlightened judg- 
ment and will, which would be all well enough if both judg- 
ment and will were not under bondage to innate evil and sin. 
And who does not know both by personal experience and by 
observation, that evil habits form themselves about us in 
modes peculiarly their own, one in one way, and another, in 
another way, which, however, we can neither fully under- 
stand nor satisfactorily explain to ourselves, and that as these 
habits always with a decided natural tendency to excess and 
evil, and never to moderation and purity, grow and increase 


in their power over us, however much we know and are con- 
vinced of the right, we nevertheless pursue the wrong; yea 
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with all the shame and suffering that indulgence entails upon 
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us, we yet again indulge at any and every cost? This being 
absolutely true of every individual with reference to ordi- 
nary vicious habits, is yet more true in regard to those vices 
which become a passion in man; and whilst you may by out- 
ward influences, restrain vice for a brief season, or even lop 
off some of its branches, the inner life is not affected, and 
the outward will not be for any length of time essentially 
modified among any great number of men; the only true re- 
form of the individual, and of society, only an aggregate of 
individuals, must reach into the heart, must cleanse the foun- 
tain of human thoughts, desires and feelings. Vice is man’s 
portion in this world, because the harmony of creation within 
him has been destroyed by a power of evil stronger than him- 
self; and as Almighty wisdom and power created him, so 
Almighty wisdom and grace are requisite to re-create and 
form his soul anew, and give the current of his life that diree- 
tion that he may successfully resist vice and follow after vir- 
tue. Christian morality is the only true, safe and abiding 
morality, and it must be sought and can only be found in the 
way which God himself has pointed out in His Word; whilst 
the fountain remains impure, the stream of human life, that 
flows from it will be impure; first cleanse the fountain, of in- 
nate sin the poison of humanity, and the stream of life will 
also become pure and ennobling. 

A second grave mistake, nearly as bad as the first, which 
modern reform movements make, is that almost entirely 
ignoring the impurity of man’s natural condition, a false view 
is taken and insisted on with regard to those things which 
men pervert from their natural and proper use to indulge and 
gratify their desires and appetites. They look upon the pro- 
ductions of nature, upon the natural pleasures, and upon 
many natural uses of things for necessity, comfort or reason- 
able pleasure as vicious in themselves, and hence in many 
directions their efforts are expended in attempting to do 
away entirely with what they conceive to be the causes of 
vice, as they exist in nature, or are directly derived from na- 
ture by processes based upon her immutable laws. And we 
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have, in this view of the case, repeated over and over again 
the popular fallacy of the abuse urged against the use, which 
if carried out to its practical and logical conclusions, would 
deprive us of every pleasure in life, of all its comforts, yea 
even of the very necessaries upon which our life depends, 
Now, there can be no logical argument drawn from observa- 
tion or experience, which will prove to the satisfaction of any 
man of ordinary intelligence, anything contrary to the decla- 
ration of the inspired apostle, that every creature of God is 
good. Outside of man, nothing exists, which, by natural rea- 
son even, we are justitied in supposing to be not designed for 
some good purpose in man’s economy, or in the economy of 
creation ; of many things, indeed, we may not know the use, 
but from the many whose uses we have known in the past, 
and from the many whose uses are brought to light by dili- 
gent and intelligent research, observation and experiment, 
year after year, we are only justified in one conclusion, viz: 
that everything has its use, and that in its proper use, it is 
good, as the Lord originally declared all things to be. Some 
things we know to be necessary and beneficial, when used in 
moderation, and to meet the wants of our being, all the time, 
some are again beneficial only for special times and for special 
purposes ; some things we must have to keep soul and body 
together; some we need more especially to enhance our com- 
fort, and the pleasure and happiness of living; some things 
are necessaries in health, but injurious in sickness; others 
injurious in health, become most valuable and potent reme- 
dies in disease; but of all things in the world we may declare 
with most positive assurance, that nothing exists without its 
purpose, and that this purpose is directly or remotely bound 
up with man’s present necessities, his comforts, or his pleas- 


ures. And as it is in the world without us, so in regard to 
our own human nature, we may both naturally and in the 
light of divine revelation, declare, that all the parts of our 
physical form, of our intellectual organism, and of our spirit- 
ual being of conciousness, will and affections, have originally 
& wise adaptation as well for man’s own good as for the glory 
of the great Creator. Our own consciousness of being, and 
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of the conditions of our being gives us most positive assur- 
ance, that the powers, which we possess, if unperverted, would 
secure us unalloyed happiness and comfort, and that the evil 
which now pervades, perverts, disturbs, and destroys the nat- 
ural harmony of the various parts of the human being, is uot 
originally its portion, but has gotten hold of us, and keeps 
us, generation after generation, under some kind of perverse 
intelligent subjection to evil, which, while we do not under- 
stand it ourselves. must be something of the kind which the 
Holy Seriptures declare, viz: the influence and servitude of 
the devil, and of sin of which he is the author, and it is cer- 
tainly foolish, even from the standpoint of human reason, to 
reject so satisfactory an account of the origin and nature of 
evil, as the Bible gives us until we have discovered a better 
solution, or have indubitable evidence that the devil has no 
existence. As thus things without us are undoubtedly de- 
signed for our good, and our powers within us are intended 
to meet the imperative demands of our being, so also the 
mutual adaptation of both, points to the same conclusion, that 
as man has capacity not only for bare existence, but also for 
comfort and pleasure in the act of existing, his relations to 
the outward world are such that all things which exist are at 
his disposal to meet the wants of his being, or to promote his 
comfort and happiness in their enjoyment. Sin in us is a 
perversion of all our powers of bedy, mind and soul to evil, 
and sin in the outward life, is largely only the perversion of 
the relations in which we stand to created things about us. 
In a word, sin in man is an evil tendency to abuse our natural 
powers for selfish gratification ; and sin, with regard to the 
world is the abuse, not the use of the creatures of God intended 
for our happiness and comfort. And as vice is only one of the 
outward manifestations of sin in the life, any effort, which 
ignores the distinction between use and abuse of creature 
conforts, and confounds one with the other, reflects directly 
or indirectly upon the wisdom and goodness of God, and is 
itself an act of sin against Him. Take, for instance, the 
creatures of God represented by stimulants of different kinds : 
science has shown that they serve an important purpose, it 
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not as tissue formers, yet as tissue preservers, and that in 
many cases of natural debility, or where severe service is re- 
quired of the individual, in ordinary health, as well as in 
many forms of disease, they are very valuable in their use; 
the experience of all ages and of all people shows that, in 
some form or other, they are and always have been used to 
promote not only the ordinary demands of life, but also to 
add to its pleasures and enjoyments; and the Bible nowhere 
discourages, but in many places does encourage their moder- 
ate use, for man’s necessities or his pleasures. To say that 
their use, so long as they are used and not abused, is sinful 
or vicious, is contrary both to nature and revelation. Yet it is 
not at all uncommon to hear the advocates of modern reform, 
ignoring both seience and the testimony of the divine Word, 
declaim against the use of all stimulants, and claim that the 
things abused by men, as though they were themselves the 
cause of vice, ought to be abolished; many indeed, in their 
misdirected zeal, go so far as to claim, with a near approach 
to blasphemy, that not the products of nature, but that which 
mau makes out of them is the cause of evil in the world ; 
they say, God makes the grain grow, and the apples and the 
grapes ripen, but man makes the whiskey, the beer, the cider 
and the wine; but has man any creative power, or, for that 
matter, has the devil any such power; or does man only in 
the application of the laws of nature put these forms of God’s 
creatures into other forms for use, just as he prepares bread 
from flour for eating at his table, and fruits to refresh him at 
his meals, or to make them more palatable and agreeable? 
Stimulants even in the case of intoxicating drinks are not 
evil in themselves; their manufacture, sale and use are not 
in themselves wrong, and only when men abuse them, as they 
may and oftentimes do abuse other creatures of God, does that 
abuse, and not the liquor itself, become evil and pernicious. 
There are persons undoubtedly so constituted to whom it is 
sin to use liquor at all; there are other persons, however, to 
whom it is no sin to use them regularly whenever they are 
satisfied, that either their need or their comfort makes them 
essential, or only indeed important for them; just so it would 
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be sinful for some persons to use meat, while for others it is 
absolutely essential that they may be able to meet the ordin- 
ary requirements of active life. Let no man judge you in 
meat or in drink, is an Apostolic injunction that modern re. 
form refuses to recognize; and in so faras it undertakes to 
prescribe for Christians, or even for men of the world, a rule 
different from that which is recognized in God’s word, it must 
be, as it has ever been, doomed to failure in all its attempts 
to better man’s temporal or eternal condition. Intemperanee 
in any and every form is sinful, and it were well for Christ- 
ians who leave the high, moral stand-point of the Church and 
of God’s word to unite with the world in these movements, 
originated and carried on by carnal promptings and prin- 
ciples, to pause and consider, whether the intemperance of so- 
valled temperance is not also involving them in sin, not only 
in declaring that evil which God has declared good, and to 
he received with thanksgiving, but also in following the hu- 
manitarian spirit of the world into the excess of accusing the 
Almighty of folly and evil, if not in so many words, yet in 
fuct. 

These efforts are again ineffectual, because they address 
themselves almost exclusively to the emotional part of human 
nature. Meetings must be held ; inflammatory addresses must 
he made; public sympathy must be raised to fever heat, or 
they cannot long command support. Now the emotions are 
avery important part of our human nature; no scheme for 
man’s amelioration, human or divine, dare neglect them ; 
but when they are unduly excited they become very unsafe 
guides, and judgment, reason, and even conscience enlight- 
ened though it may be to some extent by the divine Word, 
ure apt to be taken captive; and when this is the case, men, 
under the influence of emotion, run into excess of fervor, of 
action, of demeanor, and of conduct towards others not so 
readily excited as themselves. Among the sects, this fervor 
of the emotional in religion led many to deny the right to 
the name of Christian, to all who had not gone through a 
certain process of mourner’s bench experience, which itself 
was almost if not entirely emotional. It seems strange to 
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look back over the history of most of the Christian denom- 
inations in this country, during the past forty years, and 
see how many very good and honest men and women were 
blinded and led captive by this evil spirit of fanaticism. 
But it is really not strange at all; for the history of man in 
every age of the world is full of examples of the ease with 
which he is deluded by his emotions, into the most lamenta- 
ble and humiliating errors and excesses of judgment and of 
action. Christians, of all men, with the light of the past be- 
fore them, should view with suspicion every movement which 
depends so almost exclusively upon the excitement of human 
feelings; and they should further consider the great and in- 
evitable danger from the revulsion of feeling, which always 
will and must follow, and which, if it do not lead at once to 
greater excesses in regard to the evil, which for the time, they 
are combating, will assuredly result in as great or greater 
evils in some other direction immediately, and ultimately also 
in that which they most deplore and oppose by these fleshly 
instrumentalities. This leads us to remark, that not every- 
thing is Christian, which takes the name, or makes use of 
Christian instrumentalities in a way unauthorized by God’s 
word ; or even in which men and women, whose character 
as Christians we are not prepared or willing to call in ques- 
tion, engage ; for the devil is not at any time so dangerous as 
when he assumes the garb of light; and virtue is never so 
much in danger as when vice assumes her mantle as a dis- 
guise, or that the very elect of God may be deceived, if they 
do not stop to try her pretensions by sound and assured Scrip- 
ture principles. 

Other equally strong grounds against hamauitarian effort 
in the world might be presented; but the length of this arti- 
cle admonishes us to omit their consideration now, and to 


hasten towards a conclusion of the whole matter for the pre- 
sent. God’s word not only solves the enigma of human evil, 
but has also provided an adequate remedy for its mitigation 
here and its entire destruction hereafter. By it only three 
establishments in the world are recognized as of divine au- 
thority, for the prevention and cure of sin in all its forms of 
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vice and crime; these are the Family, the State and the 
Church. The first is ordered for the training of the young ; 
the second is for the protection of society ; the third is for 
the promotion of virtue and for man’s redemption from the 
present and future penalties of evil and of sin. A failure on 
the part of either to meet its just obligations according to 
the word of God, must be disastrous to man’s well being ; the 
intrusion of any one upon the special functions of the other 
is equally dangerous. Premising, that by God’s grace, we 
will in a future article notice this part of our subject at great- 
er length, let us conclude by asking all Christian readers to 
ponder the question, whether there is not a present imperative 
demand made upon us, as members of the Church, to return 
to first principles and the forsaken paths of God’s word, that, 
by its power, we may do battle with more success against the 
hosts of evil and of sin in us and about us! 


ARTICLE IIL. 


REV. DR. HENRY NEWMAN POHLMAN. 
By Rev. W. D. Stroever, D. D., Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


The subject of this memoir was born in the city of Al- 
bany, on the 8th day of March, 1800, and departed this life, 
in his native place, on the 20th day of January, 1874. 

His life was comprehended in three quarters of the present 
century, the most momentous, perhaps, in the history of our 
race—fruitful in important events, in great discoveries, in the 
rast development of society in all its ramifications. In it the 
world of men seems to have commenced a new life, the results 
of which are yet to be recorded. It was a great privilege tor 
a man to live through this period, to have enjoyed its re- 
sources, to have been educated under its influences, to have 
had his character developed under its spirit-stirring events. 
Happy he, who in passing away from the theatre of action, 
ean have it said of him, that he had performed his part well 
and nobly. 
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Dr. Pohlman’s ancestors were all German. Ile bore the 
traces of his origin in every lineament of his countenance, 
looked like those men who in the fatherland initiated the 
great Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth century. Tis 
father, Mr. Daniel Pohlman, removed trom Philadelphia in 
early life, married in Albany and there lived with his beloved 
consort, honored and respected, to a green old age, both of 
them living and dying earnest and devoted Christians, and 
devoted members of the Ev. Lutheran Church, into which 
their infant son was inducted by holy baptism. The boy 
grew up amidst the surroundings of a happy Christian home, 
contirming his baptismal vows early in life, and thus taking 
a decided stand with the disciples of our Lord. The influ- 
ence of his sister, Mrs. McClure, a most devoted and excellent 
Christian woman, his own earnest desire to do good, with 
some peculiar circumstances, connected with our Church at 
the time, induced him to devote his life to the gospel ministry. 
His pastor, Rev. F. G. Mayer, had been one of the active 
agents in securing the property of the Hartwick Seminary, in 
the year 1816. The subject was one of much debate and no 
small excitement amongst the Lutherans of that day, ending 
in its present location, about seventy miles west of Albany. 
This was a great event in our infant Church, struggling for 
existence. The professor of the Seminary was a frequent 
visitor at his father’s house. The conversations there heard 
had a great influence, and induced our friend, whilst compar- 
atively a lad, to place himself under the guidance of good old 
Dr. Hazelius, thus becoming the first student, in the first Lu- 
theran Theological Seminary in the United States; and to 
his Alma Mater he clung through life. 

We may regard this as the beginning of that new develop- 
ment in our Church, from which we date its present growth 
and prosperity, and to which he has been one of the most ac- 
tive contributors. The new institution, with its fine academ- 
ical department and the great reputation of the professor, 
attracted to it many young men of respectability preparing 
for different professions. This had a happy influence over the 
intellectual growth of the young theological student, holding 
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an honorable position among his fellows for general erudition, 
but always occupying the front rank, as a debater and publie 
speaker, a distinction which he maintained through lite. In 
August 1820, he graduated, before reaching his majority. 
According to the rules of the New York Ministerium his 
license was not conferred until the following March, when 
the services took place in St. Peter’s Church, Rhinebeck, be- 
ing conducted by Rev. Drs. Quitman and Wackerhagen. In 
the following month of May, he was ordained in Christ’s 
Church, in the city of New York, in company with Rev. Dr. 
G. B. Miller. When licensed, he had a eall to two small 
churches in New Jersey, Saddle River and Ramapo, whither 
he immediately proceeded. But a larger and more important 
position soon presented itself. Within a year he took charge 
of the churches in Ilunterdon Co, New Jersey, over which 
he presided with great acceptance for twenty-one years. The 
pastorate was large, three churches, many miles apart, iso- 
lated, much neglected, demanding all the energies of a 
young man robust in health, just commencing his min- 
isterial career. He proved equal to the situation, and lived 
to see his labors productive of such religious development, 
that each of these congregations was able to have its own 
pastor, and to give to him a more liberal support than was 
originally reccived trom the united pastorate. 

The great event of his ministerial life there was a remark- 
able revival of religion, which oecurred in the village of New 
Germantown during the winter of 1839 and 1840. Ile had 
labored for years under much discouragement. The attend- 
ance at publie worship was good, the Sunday school flourish- 
ing, the oral tone of the community very high. I think 
that no intoxicating liquor was sold in the place; it was a 
rare thing to see an approach to the desecration of the day of 
rest. It was the model of a small, quiet, inland village. 
But there were few or no accessions to the membership of 
the Church. In the hope of quickening the congregation, a 
series of week-evening meetings was introduced, of the sim- 
plest character, without any thing of what are technically 
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called new measures. The interest increased from time to 
time until it became so absorbing, that meetings had to be 
held also in the day time, when all places of business were 
closed during the hours of worship. According to my recol- 
lection, the persens who first gave evidence of decided reli- 
gious impressions were an intemperate shoemaker and his 
wife, living on the outskirts of the village, whose conduet 
had rendered them very obnoxious to the community. After 
them followed in rapid suecession many who took an open 
stand for Christ, until there was scarcely a louse in the place 
in which the intluence of the ineeting was not felt. The 
number of conversions was about two hundred, of whom 
one hundred and twenty-eight joined the Lutheran Church, 
which up to that period had a nembership of only eighty- 
tive. The revival seemed to be the result of seed long and 
faithfully sown, suddenly blooming into a rich harvest, the 
fruits of which are still being gathered in. The Doctor's 
name still remains a bouseheld word in that community, and 
after the lapse of thirty vears, in his annual visits, he was al- 
ways welcomed, as a father returning to visit his spiritual 
children. 

On the 7th of September, 1824, he was married to Miss 
Susan Cassidy, with whom he lived in the very happiest in- 
tercourse for thirty-nine years. A lady of gentle manners, 
fine intellect, high Christian culture and earnest piety, be- 
loved by all who knew her, she was the meet companion of 
one, whose aim in life was to draw others by the cords of 
love to the service of a loving Saviour, She was the mother 
of five children, two of whom preceded both parents to the 
better land. : 

In the year 1843 he felt it to be his duty to leave the field 
in which he had been so very useful, to take charge of the 
Ev. Lutheran Ebenezer Chureh in his native city. He had 


then arrived at the full maturity of his powers, with large 
experience, and vigorous health. The affairs of his new 
charge were not in a promising condition, The building was 
small, and much of the elements which once gave it strength 
had strayed off to other churches, whose pulpits were then 
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occupied by an array of talent surpassed by that of few cities 
in the land. The prospect was far from hopeful. Things 
improved: but with varying success, the most earnest efforts 
did not bring them up to the Pastor's wishes or expectations. 
Having completed the labors of a quarter of a century, with 
the weight of advancing years pressing upon him, he retired 
from the pastoral office, but not to a life of inactivity. 
Preaching whenever an opportunity was presented, contina- 
ally looking after the interests of the Synod, engaged more 
or less in all of our benevolent operations, retaining his phys- 
ical and mental activity to the end, it may be said, that he 
died with his harness on. 

The closing scene though somewhat unexpected, was be- 


fitting one who had labored so long in the Lord’s vineyard, 
and to whom rest would prove so welcome. For several 
years he had made his home with a beloved daughter, Mrs. 
Patten, where, surrounded by every thing to make life com- 
fortable and happy, bis children, his books, the society of 
congenial Christian friends, he might have anticipated a 
green old age, had not a latent affection of the heart exhib- 
ited symptoms of a dangerous character, to which be was not 
insensible. In closing the Syuodical meeting at Red Hook, 
in October, 1873, bis mind was burdened with the thought 
that he would see the brethren no more in the flesh. Ina 
farewell address, he expressed this conviction in words the 
most touching, whilst there was nothing in voice or manner 
to indicate that the end was so near. Ile preached several 
times afterwards, and not until within a few weeks previous 
to his death were there indications of failing strength. On 
the day preceding, he had a severe spasm in the region of the 
heart, which yielded to remedial agencies, but within the 
next twenty-four hours, quietly sitting in his accustomed 
place, his head drooped apon his breast and without a strug- 
gle he was asleep in Jesus. 

The funeral services took place in the church of which he 
had been pastor, in the presence of a large audience including 
many clergymen of the Latheran and other churches. De- 
votional exercises were conducted by Rev. Dr. Upson and 
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Rev. J. Z. Senderling, and addresses were made by Rev. Drs. 
Strobel and Magee of the Lutheran, and Dr. Halley, of the 
Presbyterian Churches. The character of the audience, the 
deep feeling manifested, the high tribute paid to his char- 
acter as aman and Christian bore witness to the universal 
respect in which he was held in his native city. His re- 
mains now lie beside those of his beloved wife and daughter 
in the Albany Mural Cemetery. 

The Doctor was a man of tine physique, commanding voice, 
chaste and impressive delivery; as a writer he was correct 
and foreible. Few who have heard him in the pulpit, will 
forget his dignified bearing, or lose the impression that he 
possessed not only great earnestness, but more than ordinary 
force of character. At all general Church gatherings a pro- 
minent place was allotted to him, and his deliveraneces were 
heard with pleasure. Ile did not aspire to the reputation of 
un erudite scholar. The time when he entered public life, 
and an isolated country parish for twenty years, did not offer 
many of the literary advantages now enjoyed. Still he col- 
lected a large and valaable library of which he was a dili- 
gent student. Ile was well read on all subjects connected 
with his profession, and was a master of general English 
literature, an able rhetorician, a correet and graceful writer 
and always ready and happy when called upon to make an 
impromptu address. As presiding officer of a deliberative 
body he had few equals. Prompt, decided, familiar with 
parliamentary rulings, he was always clear and courteous. 
All this, combined with the unbounded contidence reposed in 
his character will make it not appear strange, that he should 
have presided over the New York Ministerium for twenty- 
one years, and over the New York Synod from its organi- 


zation tothe time of his death, thus making him for twenty- 
seven years the presiding officer of the body with which he 
was connected. And it was but natural, that he should 
have been chosen three times President of the General 
Synod, to every meeting of which, since 1836, he had been 


appointed delegate, failing in attendance but once. The 
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merited title of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him 
by Pennsylvania College in 1843. 

A complete history of Dr. Pohlman’s career would cover 
that of the Lutheran Church in the United States for the last 
half century. He was with it in its infant struggles, and 
lived to behold it in its wonderful development and inereas- 
ing strength. It is too soon to write out the history of this 
period impartially. At tle time of his admission to the min- 
istry the General Synod had just been formed, and the New 
York Ministerium, a party to the original convention, had 
already withdrawn. This led to the creation of two parties 
in the Ministerium, resulting in the formation of the Hart- 
wick Synod in the year 1830. The Doctor with a few other 
friends of the General Synod, though in almost a hopeless 
minority, decided to remain with the Ministerium and abide 
the issue. Kindness, conciliation and courtesy, secured the 
confidence of the majority. Every thing moved on harmoni- 
ously, until in 1836, when, upon some harmless conditions 
which were readily acceded to, the Ministerium renewed its 
connection with the General Synod. It should be remem- 
bered, that the questions then agitating this portion of the 
Church were very different from those which have since 
arisen, circling mainly around the danger resulting from con- 
centrated ecclesiastical power. Individualism was the charm 
in those days, overlooking the grand results which might 
flow from co-operation. 

About that time, say 1835, the tide of German emigration 
began to set towards our shores, Settlements of our peo- 
ple were springing up along all our great thoroughfares of 
travel. We were called upon to prepare for more active 
home missionary labor. The Doctor took a leading part in 
the work of organizing churches, and aiding their pastors. 
Until recently, he had assisted at the ordination of many of 
the German pastors in the State, awakening in them a rever- 
ence which was almost filial. These efforts resulted in an 
entire change in the coustituent elements of the Ministerium. 
At its organization, there was but one German Church in the 
body. At the end of thirty years nearly two-thirds of the 
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members were Germans. It required great tact and mutual 
forbearance to secure the harmonious action of these ele- 
ments. But it was effected, presenting the pleasant spectacle 
of such diverse materials working together for Clirist, until 
the meeting of the General Synod at Fort Wayne. In the 
controversies, which, since then, have agitated the Church, 
he had, necessarily, to take some part, but he was always 
found on the side of conciliation. I believe he sympathized 
in the sapposed grievances, which led toa tinal disruption, 
but he was also tirmly persuaded, that they were to be reme- 
died within and not out of the General Synod. Regarding 
the Augsburg Confession and Luther's Smaller Catechism as 
a sufficient basis for Church union, he clang to them with 
tenacity, whilst willing to allow a large liberty to brethren 
who might diverge from his interpretation on one side or the 
other. When the New York Ministerium decided in Sep- 
tember 1867, to withdraw from the General Synod, a painful 
choice was left him. Iow dearly he loved that venerable 
body, what life-long associations were connected with it, how 
sweet the bonds which drew him to the brethren! It is a 
terrible crisis in a man’s life, when called to cut loose from 
all his antecedents, to separate from those with whom he 
had always acted. But conscience demanded the sacrifice. 
Through the whole of that heated discussion, he occupied the 
President’s chair, but so impartial, so dignified, that it would 
have been difficult to tell which side he would espouse. One 
and another of the friends of the General Synod rose, and 
amidst the deepest silence, asked their diswissions to form a 
new Synod. All but two had spoken, the President and his 
old associate, who had been ordained with him. The former 
then left the chair, with deep emotion, in a kind but forcible 
manner reviewed the whole question, gave his reasons for per- 
forming the saddest duty of his life, and then asked permis- 
sion to accompany the brethren who had preceded him. Dr. 
Miller immediately presented the same request. The scene 


was touchingly impressive. There were but few eyes not 


inoistened with tears. All felt that we had passed through 
a terrible reality. On the 3d of September, 1867, the New 
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Synod was organized, and the Doctor was elected the first 
President, a position which he held until transferred to the 
upper sanctuary. This change of relations did not diminish 
the kindly feelings of the brethren from whom he had separ- 
ated, and one of his last ministerial acts was to reconsecrate 
the German Lutheran Church in Utica, in charge of Rev. A. 
Wetzell, and belonging to the Ministerium. Happy the man, 
who in periods of great excitement is able so to deport him- 
self, so to carry with him the evidences of stern integrity, as 
to secure the confidence and friendship of those from whom he 
differs in opinion and action. 

Outside of pastoral and synodical relations, the Doctor was 
by no means an inactive man. For many years he was a 
trustee of the State Idiot Asylum at Syracuse, one of the 
most interesting public charities, to which he devoted much 
time and care. Tlartwick Seminary was one of his pets, a 
trustee of which be had been for thirty years. Believing 
that it had been the making of our Church in this State, and 
that it gave promise of great future usefulness, he cherished 
an earnest desire for its perpetuation and enlargement. 

At the first feeble efforts of our Foreign Missionary work, 
he gave it his whole heart. Apart from the general interest 
connected with the subject, there were personal reasons which 
enlisted his feelings. A younger brother, a man of rare abil- 
ities and lovely character, had gone out to China under the 
auspices of the American Board. There, at the commence- 
ment of his career, in the bloom of early manhood, he had 
fallen a martyr to the cause of Christ. The love he bore that 
brother seemed to surround the whole heathen world with a 
hallowed radiance. When our Church took the initiative in 
the work or Missions, he was one of the first who gave in his 
adhesion. When, in the course of a few years, the prospects 
seemed gloomy and discouraging, he consented to the removal 
of the Board to New York—assuming the duties of Corres- 
ponding Secretary for three years, and for a number of years 
afterwards being an active member of the Executive Commit- 
tee. Gladly would he have continued in the work, but from 
the fear that the cause was becoming, in the eyes of the 
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Church, too much localized, and believing that a new distri- 
bution of the committee would awaken a fresh aud more 
general interest. In this he was happily not mistaken. The 
records of the General Synod will show how with his asso- 
ciates, through many years of service, he labored and prayed 
for the success of the Guntoor and Muhlenburg Missions. 
God grant that they may ever have as energetic friends and 
co-workers, 

The active ministry of Rev. Dr. Pohlman covered an im- 
portant period in the history of our Church in North Amer- 
ica, and during it he was one of our most efficient and ac- 
tive men. No where will bis presence be more missed than 
in the meetings of the General Synod. What changes has 
the hand of death wrought amongst the men who once par- 
ticipated in its deliberations! Richards, Baker, Keller, 
Kurtz, Krauth, Baugher, Sechmucker, Hutter, Bachman, 
Stork, all strong men in council, and now our dear brother, 
all gone up to the general assembly and chureh triumphant, 
which is written in heaven. May the great Master of assem- 
blies inspire their snecessors with the same untiring devotion 
to the cause of evangelical trath and piety, and hasten on the 
day when our scattered bands will be found reunited and bat- 
tling together for the Lord. 

The closest intimacy which could exist between two cler- 
gymen, was maintained by Dr. Pohlman and the writer, for 
forty years. Few names were oftener associated in the minds 
of the brethren. In our church boards, in Synod, iu our so- 
cial and domestie relations our friendship and mutual confi- 
dence were unskaken to the end, never marred by word or 
feeling. I not only knew his public walk, but was familiar 
with his inner life. Possessing the highest sense of personal 
honor, he was incapable of any thing which might be termed 
little, mean, or underhanded. Noble, frank, generous and 
warm-hearted, as you saw him in public, so was he in the 
family. We sometimes differed in opinion, but he was ever 
ready to yield to the force of argument. Some have suspect- 
ed him of being ambitious, but he was no more so than a 
man had a right to be who had a peculiar fitness for certain 
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positions, which was universally recognized. He was not 
perfect ; had he been he would not have been human. 
Would that the world were filled with men for whom the 
grace of God had done so much. In the pulpit he always 
displayed the earnestness of the ambassador of Christ—in the 
social circle, cheerful, nay, even playful. His long and large 
experience had brought him in contact with many quaint 
people. Tis keen perception of the ridiculous, seizing upon 
their peculiarities, made him the repository of much that was 
racy and amusing. But without hypocrisy, disguise, or fear, 
he was always the unequivocal advocate of evangelical truth, 
and labored with fidelity for its dissemination. Devoting all 
his energies to the interests of the Church of his fathers, he 
lived to see her increase ten-fold in numbers, and much more 
in influence. He died still holding up the banner of the Lord, 
and will long be remembered as one of the great standard- 
bearers of our Evangelical Lutheran Zion in her days of 
hardest struggle. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE DEVELOPMENT AND DIRECTION OF LAY WORK.* 
By Rev. L. A. Gorwatp, York, Pa. 


I recently read that when, in the year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-two, the cholera raged in Ireland, some Romish 
priest, as an expedient to quiet the fears of the people, one 
day exhibited to them a piece of burning turf. This turf, 
he told them, had been lighted by fire which had come down 
from heaven. Giving a piece of it to each of them, he en- 
joined upon them to carry it to their respective homes, and 
from it kindle a fire upon their hearths. This fire, when 
kindled, he also enjoined upom them to keep perpetually 


*The third Lecture on the Rice Foundation in the Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg, delivered May 28th, 1874. 
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burning; assuring them that as long as this sacred fire was 
thus kept alive in their dwellings the angel of pestilence 
could not enter. But, to render the remedy effective, and as 
an expression of gratitude for the blessing thus conferred 
upon them, he demanded that every one, after lighting the 
fire on his own hearth, should earry some of it to his next 
neighbor, and kindle a similar fire on bis hearth, and that 
this neighbor should do the same to his next neighbor, and 
he to his, and so on, until upon every hearth, and in every 
home this sacred flaine would be burning, and thus the whole 
land be saved from the prevailing scourge of death. Obey- 
ing this simple and easy direction, each one thus carrying 
the blessing which he had received to some one near him 
who was yet without it, the result was that, in an incredibly 
short time, the fancied remedy was carried every where, and 
everywhere men rejoiced in the possession of this supposed 
heaven-descended relief. Though all this was, of course, 
mere imposture, What a striking illustration does it afford 
with respect to the spread of the Gospel! For what that 
pestilence was, sin is—the great destroyer of man,—both of 
his body and soul—both for time and for eternity. What 
that burning turf was represented to be, the Gospel is—a sa- 
ered, heaven-deseended fire, kindled at the very throne of 
God, and sent down to stay and remove the ravages of sin, 
and save man from the death to which he is exposed. What 
the priest assumed to be, Christ our divine Priest is—the 
dispenser of this Gospel—offering it to all. And, what was 
made by the priest the condition of the gift, is in the recep- 
tion of this gospel remedy, the Christian duty—that each one 
not only himself accept this celestial fire of salvation, and 
by faith kindle it into a bright flame upon the altar of his 
own heart, but that he carry it to others, and they to still 
others, and these to yet others, neighbor to neighbor, and 
family to family, and nation to nation, until the whole earth 
shall be filled with its blessed and life-giving power. The 
incident illustrates the only mode of successfully evangelizing 
the world, and of our bringing all men under the sway of 
the Gospel, by earnest personal effort, on the part of all who 
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have themselves embraced the Gospel, each disciple of Chris} 
endeavoring to bring others to Christ, each one that is him- 
self saved, seeking to save those about him, and to lead all 
others from death to life. 

That this is the divine method by which the kingdom of 
Christ is to be extended, and the world is to be converted 
and recovered to God, is evident both from the Sacred Secrip- 
tures and the history of the Church. The commission to 
labor for the conversion of the world is a universal commis- 
sion, given to the whole body of the Church. The command 
to work for the salvation of souls is a personal command, ad- 
dresed by the Divine Master to all Ilis disciples. And this 
method Jesus, by [lis own example, especially commends, and 
lays as a duty upon each ove of His followers; for it was in 
this direct, individual, informal way, taking hold of souls just 
where He met them, some in this manner and some in that, 
that Ile led them to think upon their relations to God and 
eternity, and to embrace Ilim as their Saviour. And the 
early Christians, in this respect, as in others, followed very 
closely the example thus given them by the Saviour. Each 
one was a preacher of the Gospel. They were all, in some 
way, workers for the spread of Christianity. They all, men 
and women, young and old, with no commission save the 
constraining love which they bore within them for Christ 
and for souls, went everywhere beseeching men to be recon- 
ciled to God. And even the Apostles, whilst specially and 
more specifically given to the work of preaching, or publicly 
and to large assemblies addressing the truths of Christianity, 
yet even they spent very much of their time in this same 
hand-to-hand and face-to-face kind of work for the salvation 
of men. As Theodore Cuyler has truly said: “The Acts of 
the Apostles are not a history of Churches, but of individual 
Christians; the fishing for souls was not by a combined pull 
on an ecclesiastical drag-net, but each fisher dropped his own 
hook, baited with love.” Oras another has said, “they went 
from house to house with the Gospel; they went to river 
sides, to synagogues, to market places ; they ran after the 
people ; and this fact more than any other explains the mar- 
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vellous advance which Christianity then made.” And thus 
has it been in all ages since those glorious days of early 
Christianity. In exaet proportion as the pastor and mem- 
bers of a church have risen above the false idea that the mere 
stated preachiug of the Gospel embraces the whole of their 
duty to their perishing fellow-men, and have resorted to this 
divine method of individual effort, of personal and earnest 
work to lead men to Christ, in that same proportion has such 
a Church also been successful in bringing men to Christ, and 
saving souls from eternal death. And thus is it still to-day. 
And thus also, wil/ it be, down to the end of time! Earnest 
Christian work, by the whole membership of the Church, as 
well as by the ministry, alone will bring the world to Christ. 

The subject, therefore, of Zhe Development and Direction of 
Lay Work, whieh has been assigned as the topic of my lec- 
ture, to-day, is one of the very highest importance to all who 
desire the rapid extension of the Redeemer’s Kingdom. To 
you, especially, young brethren, who expect soon to go forth 
from this quiet theological retreat, and assume the spiritual 
sare of the Churches to which the Holy Ghost shall respec- 
tively call you as “overseers, to feed the Church of God, 
which He hath purchased with Ilis own blood,” there is no 
question, no subject, more deserving of your profoundest con- 
sideration than the one which, by the provisions of the gen- 
erous founder of this Lectureship, is now thus to be brought 
before you. 

In considering it, let us begin at the beginning. and try, 
at the very outstart, to understand fully 


THE TRUE RELATIONS OF CHRISTIAN LAY-WORK, 


1. It is proper that we should, first of all, apprehend rightly 
the relation of the ministry to the laity as workers for Christ. 

What this relation is may easily be learned by looking tor 
a moment, first, at the various names by which, in the New 
Testament, the minister of the gospel is designated. He is 


didacxados, a teacher; evayyedioris, a messenger of good 
tidings; x7puvé, a herald or public crier of salvation: but he 
is vastly more than all this. He is also érioxowo:, an over- 
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seer, an inspector, a guardian of the church over which he 
presides. He is #yeuayv, the leader, the chief, the governor, 
the presiding and inspiring genius, going before his people, 
and stimulating and leading them on to every thing that is 
holy and good. He is zozuyv, the shepherd of the flock, 
watching vigilantly over each member of it, directing, help- 
ing, protecting, nourishing all that compose it. And to see 
yet more fully what the precise relation of the pastor to the 
membership of the church over which he presides, is, look 
also at the duties of the ministerial office, as specified especial- 
ly in the pastoral epistles to Timothy and Titus. Or study 
the example, in this respect, of the apostles, especially of 
Paul; not simply preaching the Gospel, but also organizing 
the converts into churches, appointing those fitted for them 
to certain offices, recognizing quickly each one’s special gifts, 
or Yapiopata, and inciting each one to the exercise of the 
special gifts divinely conferred upon him, and thus, instead 
of allowing them to be mere recipients of divine grace and 
of the gifts bestowed by the Holy Ghost, organizing, training, 
calling out, and sending all of them forth into the world as 
workers for Christ, and as earnest and skillful laborers for 
the salvation of souls. And this is the comprehensive and 
lofty ideal of the gospel minister’s relation to his people 
which is everywhere in the word of God held up before us. 
Nowhere is he exhibited to us as merely a public religious 
teacher ; as only, on fixed and stated occasions, a preacher of 
divine truth, and an administrator of divine ordinances. 
This he is; but he is vastly more than all this. He is also a 
pastor, a leader, a governor, a guide. He is a spiritual gym- 
nast, to develop their gifts and graces, and train them into 
strong, athletic workers for Jesus. He is a spiritual drill- 
master, to organize them into squads, and companies, and 
regiments of disciplined soldiers for Jesus. Le is a spiritual 
general, to go before them, and lead them on, driving the foes, 
sin and satan, before them, recovering our lost world from 
the ruins of the fall, and bringing it back again, through 
Christ, to God. He is a quickening inspiration to them; an 
inciting and stimulating spiritual euergy ; a pillar of fire go- 
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ing before them in the way; a coal from off the altar of God, 
himself all aglow with love for Christ and souls,and kindling 
the same holy flame in each one of them; an awakening 
breath of spring, falling gently yet mightily upon the torpid 
and dormant powers in each one of his people’s hearts, and 
causing them to burst forth into the buds and blossoms and 
flowers and ripe fruit of a new and holy Christian life! 

Such is the full and true relation of the minister to his peo- 
ple. His office is to make his whole church workers for 
Christ ; to put them all, young and old, male and female, rich 
and poor, wise and ignorant, in some way, to doing something 
towards the happiness and salvation of their fellow men. 

Take hold, then, young brethren, of this conception of the 
minister’s relation to his people, right at the very commence- 
ment of your ministerial life. Go forth to your work with 
this high ideal before you. Aim to realize it. Determine, 
with God’s help, to find out just what each one of your 
flock can do for Jesus and for souls—in what way each 
one can best do good, and can do the most good—and de- 
termine that, God helping you, you will not rest until all 
under your pastoral care are thus, in some way, and in 
the best way, laborers in the vineyard for the Master. Act- 
ing upon this conception, your ministry will be crowned 
with most glorious results. Possesing and cultivating this 
talent, this tact, this magnetic skill, this positive minister- 
ial genius, of evoking the latent gifts and graces of God’s 
people, and of calling them all into healthy activity for 
His glory, you will possessa grand power. You will thus 
give breadth and scope to your ministry. You will multiply 
your own single power of doing good, a hundred, or a thou- 
sand fold. Like a water wheel, or like an engine, you will 
move a hundred shafts, you will set a thousand cogs to work, 
you will turn a million spindles, you will make your whole 
church, in all its departments, one great, busy, teeming work- 
shop for the glory of God and for the good of man. Recog- 
nize this, then, as your mission in the ministry: not only to 
be an earnest worker yourself for Christ, but also to make 
workers of your whole membership for Him. Act upon this 
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principle continually. And thus will you render your min- 
istry a ministry of the most eminent possible usefulness. 

2. Look at the relation of the Laity, as workers Jor Christ, to 
the Ordained Ministry as workers for Christ. What this rela- 
tion is depends entirely upon what the exact nature of minis- 
terial ordination is. If ordination is a mere empty and use- 
less ceremony, if it confers nothing, and means nothing, then, 
of course, there is no such thing as the Ministerial Office, and 
the laity and the ministry are the same. But such extremely 
low views of ordination as these, no one, whose opinion is of 
any worth, will be likely to advocate. No matter how ex- 
alted their views with regard to the universal priesthood of 
believers, and no matter how moderate their views of or- 
dination, all will yet admit, that in some sense the relation of 
the ministry to the Church, is different from the relation sus- 
tained by the laity to the Church; all will admit that the 
ministry, by their ordination, even if they are not, in “the 
laying on of the hands of the presbytery,” (1 Tim. 4: 14; 2 
Tim. 1: 16), endowed, as many hold, with special ministerial 
gifts and grace, then and there conferred upon them by the 
Holy Ghost, are yet, in that ordinance, solemnly invested by 
the Church with ecclesiastical authority, are consecrated and 
set apart for the discharge of certain religious duties, and are 
clothed with certain functional powers and rights which they 
did not before possess. 

Now, without entering into a discussion of the nature of 
ordination, and without advancing what I believe to be the 
true view of that sacred act; assuming, for the present, that 
ordination is neither, as the Romish Church claims, a sacra- 
ment,* nor as Tractarian High Churchmen teach, that it con- 
fers spiritual grace and power ;+ assuming that it is nothing 
but a public official declaration on the part of the Church that 
the person ordained possesses certain mental and moral qualifi- 
cations which fit him for the work and specific duties of the 
ministry, and lecause of his possession of these qualifications, 





*Catechism of the Council of Trent. 
7Eccles, Polity of the New Test. by G. A. Jacob, D. D., p. 115, 
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she now commissions him to preach the word in her pulpits, 
to administer the sacraments at her altars, and to have the 
pastoral care over her membership; assuming, I say, this to 
be the full and only import of ordination, yet even taking 
this lowest view of it, who cannot see that the ministry sus- 
tains a superior and distinctive official character ; that certain 
specific and solemn duties are delegated to them alone ; that 
they fill a divinely established and sacred office ; and that, for 
the mere sake of order and regularity in matters of religion, 
if for no other and higher reason, only those who are thus by 
the Church inducted into the office, should ever assume the 
discharge of its duties? 

The true relation, therefore, of the laity to the ministry, is, 
in the very nature of things as divinely established in the 
Church, one, I hold, of official inferiority, of relative subor- 
dination, of pupilage and obedience; of submission to the 
direction and authority of the ministry ; of separateness and 
distinctiveness in its field and mode of Christian work from 
that of the ministry. 

The work of the ministry is to teach, to administer sacra- 
ments, to govern, to inspire, and point out the nature and 
duties of a holy life; the duty of the laity is to hear, to re- 
ceive, to obey, to follow the pathway of a holy life as pointed 
out to them, to do the Christian work which the ministry en- 
joins. Each has its special field of Christian duty. The 
work of each, whilst most closely related, and co-operative, 
and dependent upon the other, is yet separate and distinctive; 
and only when the true relation of each to the other is once 
fully apprehended, and the respective duties of each, without 
tresspassing upon the rights and privileges of the other, are 
fully discharged, will the whole work of the Church be right- 
ly accomplished. 

Taking the view just expressed of the relation of the laity 
to the ministry, and regarding ministers as specially and di- 
vinely called, having the work of preaching the word, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, and presiding as pastors over the 
churches entrusted specially to them, I lay down the following 
statements, as criteria, or tests, by which to determine the 
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true sphere of lay-work, in its relation to the ordained min- 
istry. 

1. Any lay work which, in any way, by word or act, 
ignores the distinctive official standing and character of the 
Gospel ministry, is not within its true scriptural sphere. 

2. Any lay work which does not seek or desire the pre- 
sence, approbation, and co-operation of the ministry, is not 
within its true scriptural sphere. 

3. Any lay work which assumes the ministerial function 
of preaching or publicly expounding the word of God, is not 
within its true scriptural sphere.* 

4. Any lay work which is carried on contrary to the ex- 
pressed wishes of the ministry, is not within its true scrip- 
tural sphere. 

5. Any lay work which is calculated to weaken or destroy 
the respect due the ministry, or remove the sanctity with 
which God has clothed the ministerial office, and which is 
necessary in order to its highest usefulness, is not within its 
true scriptural sphere. 

Now, if these are correct positions, and I believe that, ac- 
cording to the scriptural exhibition of the office and work of 
the ministry, they are, then it follows that much of the lay 
work of the present day is clearly faulty and censurable. 
Some of it is essentially so, and some of it, whilst perhaps 
in itself not to be condemned, is yet wrong in the spirit with 
which it is proseeuted, and in its tendencies, or the influences 
which it exerts. The modern practice, for example, of fe- 
males preaching; the prevalent custom in some churches of 
females praying and exhorting in promiscuous religious as- 
semblies; the recent female Temperance movement, known 
as “The Woman’s Crusade,” in which Christian women en- 
gaged in singing and praying along the streets, and at the 
doors of hotels and liquor saloons ; all this, it seems to me, is 
not only a violation of the delicate grace of modesty, which 
is, at once, both woman’s ornament and her power, but it is 


*Augs. Conf. Art. XIV. 
Vow. IV. No. 3. 48 
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all also in most direct and palpable violation of the plainly 
expressed law of God as revealed in His word, (I Cor. 14: 34, 
35; [ Tim. 2: 11, 12), and, therefore, in itself wrong. And 
so with regard to all the modern male lay preaching. It is 
fundamentally wrong; an assumption of the exclusive work 
of the ordained ministry ; an irresponsible sort of evangelism ; 
prosecuted often in such a way as to result in positive injury 
to the standing and influence of the ministry. Thus also 
with some other modern lay practices ; such as lay-elders dis- 
tributing the elements to the communicants in the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper—the practice, in seasons of re- 
vivals, of members of the Church instructing the awakened 
and trying to point out to them the way of salvation—the 
practice of laymen holding religious street-meetings in which 
they assume to expound God’s word and teach the people— 
the practice, as is not uncommon especially in Sabbath School 
Conventions, meetings of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, Temperance meetings, and other similar gatherings, 
of laymen occupying a place within the chancel and speak- 
ing from the pulpits of our churches—all these practices and 
modes of lay activity, and still others to which I might refer, 
whilst perhaps not wrong morally, and in themselves, are 
yet, I am satisfied, an infringement upon the work and place 
which belong exclusively to the ministry, and are all caleu- 
lated to destroy that reverence for the house of God as a sa- 
ered place, and for the ministry as a sacred office, and for 
preaching as a sacred and responsible work or means for the 
world’s conversion, with which God has invested ministers 
of the Gospel, and with which they must always, in the esti- 
mation of the people, be thus invested and regarded, in order 
to have a deep and powerful influence for good over them. 
Besides, there are other objections. This granting of privi- 
lege to laymen, without regard to their fitness for it, to act 
as the religious teachers of the people, opens the way for the 
spread of all kinds of religious error and heresy, thus endan- 
gering the very salvation of those who hear. (Titus 1: 9-11. 
2: 7,8.) The effect, too, upon the religious character of 
those who are thus prominently brought forward as public 
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speakers and exhorters, especially as is often the case, when 
they are still young, is often most palpably injurious, filling 
them with spiritual pride and self-sufficiency, and -proving 
frequently positively fatal to their personal piety. With 
pain has many a pastor witnessed such results in more than 
one instance. “Nota novice,” writes the Apostle, concerning 
all who aspire to be the preachers of the word, “lest being 
lifted up with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the 
devil.” And one greater than the Apostle has said, “He 
that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” 

I give you, then, for your future guidance in the ministry, 
this simple counsel: Regard the work of publicly expounding 
or preaching the divine word as no part of lay work, but as the 
special and exclusive work of the ordained ministry. “And He 
said unto them, (the eleven Apostles,) go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” “Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world. Amen.” 

3. There is, however, yet one other relation of Christian 
lay work to which I must brietly direct your attention, viz., 
its relation to the Christian Church, as a divine organization, 
having as the mission of its organic existence the evangelization 
of the world. 

Without adopting either Romish or Tractarian views con- 
cerning the nature of the Church, we yet all hold it to be, in 
the truest and fullest sense, a divine institution, the body of 
Christ, the bride of the Lamb, or in the language of Luthardt, 
“a creation of God, a work of the Holy Ghost.”* The di- 
vine design in the existence and perpetuation of the Church 
upon earth, as all agree, is to effect the regeneration and sal- 
vation of the world. It is the light of the world, the salt of 
the earth, the divine leaven by whose activity the whole 
lump of our fallen humanity is to be leavened. 


* Luthardt’s Saving Truths of Christianity. Lect. VII. The Church. 
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Regarding the Church, then, as being thus a divine institu- 
tion, having as its divine design the highest good of man 
both for time and eternity, we may safely assume that the 
Church is the fest of all institutions, and that all the good 
that a Christian man cam accomplish for his fellow man, he 
can accomplish, and can best accomplish in the Chureh. Be- 
sides, being a member of the Church, he is @ component part 
of it, and stands pledged by this very union with it, to do all 
in his power for its upbuilding and prosperity. I take the 
position, then, that every Christian sustains a vital and re- 
sponsible relation to the visible Church as a divine institu- 
tion, and as in itself infinitely superior, as an agency of re- 
form and benefit to mankind, to all merely human institu- 
tions and associations put together, and that he is obligated, 
through the Church, and by the employment of Aer means, 
and submitting himself to Her directions, to seek to do what- 
ever good lies in his power. And hence, as rules by which 
to determine the true sphere of Christian lay work in its re- 
lation to the Ohurch, as God’s own institution, I lay down 
the following propositions :— 

1. That Christian lay work should always be in channels 
or lines of action approved and recommended by the Church. 

2. That Christian lay work should always be under the 
superintendence and government of the Church. 

3. That Christian lay work should always be in entire 
harmony with the faith and polity of the Church. 

4, That Christian lay work should always hold itself re- 
sponsible to the authority of the Church. 

5. That Christian lay work should always result, if not in 
the direct, yet, at least, in the indirect benefit of the Church. 

Thus should all Christian lay work originate in the Chureh; 
flow, like blessed streams, out of the Church ; abide under the 
direction and control of the Church; be in pleasant harmony 
with the religious life and genius of the Church; and in all 
its results, tend to the firmer establishment, perpetuity, 
spiritual power, and glory of the Church. 

Iiolding this view of the Church as a divine institution, ° 


und as the best for all moral and reformatory and benevolent 
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purposes, and holding that every Christian stands pledged to 
do all in his power, first of all, for the Church, you will not 
be surprised when I tell you that I deem all the modern 
associations, societies, orders, bands, and brotherhoods, for 
moral and benevolent purposes, gotten up outside of the 
Church, and existing independently of the Church, as, to say 
the very least, entirely unnecessary for Church members. 
They simply undertake to do, upon mere humanitarian or 
philanthropic principles, what the Church long ago, upon 
the higher and holier principles of love to Christ and regard 
for the eternal, as well as present interests of man, was di- 
vinely commissioned to do. The best Temperance society, 
therefore, and the only one to which any Christian need be- 
long, is, I hold, the Christian Church. And so with regard 
to all the modern secret orders and beneficial societies which 
now everywhere exist. All that is really good in them is 
already in the Church ; and all the good that is done through 
them, could be better done through the Church. 

In view of the opinions thus expressed with regard to the 
relation of Christian lay work to the organized or visible 
Church, I may add that even some of the most popular of the 
present religious movements and activities, carried on by 
truly Christian men, and from Christian motives, are yet not 
without objection. Many of our Sabbath Schools, for exam- 
ple, do not sustain a true and proper relation to the pastor 
and church to which they belong. They are almost entirely 
independent of the church ; they are not, as they should be, 
under the control and authority of the church; they are not 
part and parcel of the church. And, for the same reason, ex- 
cellent as in many respects they are, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, as they now exist and prosecute their work, 
are open to objection. They sustain no direct and positive 
relation to the Church. They carry on their work independ- 
ently of the Church. They do not aim to make their labor 
tell for the upbuilding of the Church. And the result, so far 
as my own observation extends, is that there is really very 
little gain from them to the Church. A better plan, by far, 
I think, is to let each church bave its own association of this 
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kind, carrying on its operations under the supervision and 
direction of the pastor and council, and secking to make all 
its labors result in the upbuilding and prosperity of the in- 
dividual church with which it thus stands connected. Asso- 
ciations in such relation will, I am satisfied, accomplish far 
more good than can be secured through the present irrespon- 
sible, independent, and aimless union associations. 

Having now thus tried to exhibit to some extent, what I 
regard as the true relations of Christian lay work, I invite 
your attention next to a consideration of some of 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES AND NECESSARY MEANS 


which, in order to the full development and right direction 
of this Christian lay work, you should adopt and employ 
among your people. Among the principles or qualifications 
thus requisite, the very first is 

1. Warm, glowing love for Christ and for souls, in your own 
heart. I know of nothing which communicates itself so 
quickly and powerfully, as the spirit and religious condition 
of a pastor does, repeating and reproducing itself in the spirit 
and moral life of his people. Like electricity it flashes itself 
along the line of his influence, and, before he is aware of it, 
makes its impression, either for evil or for good, upon them. 
What he is, they soon become. What his measure of peity 
and Christian activity is, theirs also soon will be. As his 
zeal is, so theirs also soon is, His spirit becomes their spirit. 
And his example becomes their example. And hence, al- 
though I have already spoken of the relation of the pastor to 
his people as workers for Christ, I here repeat the thought, 
and enjoin it anew upon you—do not expect your people 
to become earnest, faithful, and successful workers for the 
Saviour and for the salvation of sinners, except through your 
instrumentality and influence over them. You must make 
and keep them such. You must inspire, arouse, and lead 
them forth into action. You are the altar at which they 
must light the torches with which to show the lost world its 
way back again to happiness and to God. And the factor or 
element of greatest power in thus moving them to become 
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pious and devoted workers in the vineyard of Christ, will be, 
not your words alone, but your spirit; not only your sermons, 
but your saintliness; your own unfeigned and manifest per- 
sonal devotion, and anxiety and desire for the salvation of 
souls. This, more than anything else, will tell. This will 
run, and catch, and kindle your whole parish into enthusiasts 
for the glory of God. “Take head, therefore, unto thyself.” 
“Neglect not the gift that is in thee.” Be yourselves men 
of eminent piety, and of full consecration to the one work of 
bringing lost souls to Christ. This, /Azs is the first qualifica- 
tion which you need in order to develop your people into 
workers for the spread of the gospel and the redemption of 
the world. 

2. A second essential principle, in order to secure lay work, is 
earnest lay piety. The work of a Christian, for souls and for 
the glory of God, is always in proportion to the degree of 
holiness or piety which he possesses. To develop Christian lay 
work, then, aim as the first thing with your people, and as 
an absolute pre-requisite, to develop their personal piety, 
their individual holiness and love for Christ. Without this 
they can never be incited to do much for Christ; and what 
they do will not effect much. But with this, work, prayer, 
giving, even suffering, becomes easy, spontaneous, and pro- 
ductive of mighty results. In the language of another: 
“God can use, and He sometimes has used unholy men as in- 
struments of good. It is His prerogative to make the wrath 
of man to praise Him. But it is also true that the Spirit of 
God uses, in the main, for accomplishing good, only holy in- 
struments. It is not so much great talents that God blesses 
as great likeness to Christ. The shining holiness of Fenelon 
led the seoffing Earl of Peterborough to say, when leaving his 
house, ‘I must not stay here or I shall become a Christian in 
spite of myself.’ The manifest holiness of Henry Thornton 
of England once led some one, who had just come from his 
presence, to remark, ‘It is not more Boyle and Bampton Lec- 
tures that are wanted. What the world wants to bring it to 
Christ is more Henry Thorntons.’” There is truth in this. 
Holiness is itself a power. But it is more. It is also an in- 
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spiration to action. It is an inward energy, a divine incite- 
ment—a supernatural foree—the quickening and propelling 
power of the Spirit of God, burning as a fire within, and 
ever seeking to break forth in light and blessing upon all 
without. “The grand want, therefore, of the Church, not 
only now, but always, in order to equip her for efficient work, 
is Holiness. The great requisite is God’s Iloly Spirit. It is 
that all her members be filled with the Spirit. We talk 
much about different Church orders, different plans, different 
ministers, and think, if we had this or that, things would go 
better. But it is all useless. The cannon will not go off un- 
til a spark of fire is communicated. The locomotive will not 
move a wheel until you create steam. And so the Church 
will never be prepared for efficient work, will never possess 
real aggressive power, until she is filled and moved to her 
mission by the Holy Ghost.” In your future ministry, there- 
fore, aim, first and always, to make your people a holy people; 
for only when they are a holy people will they also bea 
working people. Only as they are at heart full of pure scrip- 
tural love for Christ, and faith in Christ, will they also do, 
and dare, and even die for Christ. 

3. A third principle essential to the development of lay work is 
the great scriptural principle of individual and entire consecra- 
tion to Christ and His service, by each one that is a disciple of 
Christ. I make a distinction between piety and consecration. 
Piety is a state; consecration is an act. Diety is a matter of 
the heart ; consecration of the will. Piety is perpetual ; con- 
secration once and final. This distinction will appear if you 
look but for a moment at the present condition of the Church. 
Our churches everywhere to-day are full of members whose 
personal piety, whose possession of saving faith and whose 
final salvation, you cannot doubt; and yet there is by these 
very persons a manifest and sad lack of consecration of them- 
selves to the work of Christ. From want, perhaps, of pro- 
per instruction, from narrow and defective views of the true 
nature of a Christian life, their piety finds its terminus in 
themselves. Their own salvation is the whole scope of their 
religious ambition. They feel no deep sense, as they should, 
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of obligation for the salvation of their fellow men. They 
have never apprehended, in all its tremendous solemnity, 
their personal responsibility for the salvation of the world, 
perishing in sin all around them. They have no proper idea 
of Christian stewardship. They have never yet risen up, 
moved by love to Christ and souls, to the sublime moral 
act of taking themselves, their gifts, their graces, their souls, 
their a//, and as one final, full, and irreversible deed of the 
will, made a consecration of the whole to the one, life-long 
work of doing good, of saving men from eternal death, of 
living for the glory of God! 

Such full consecration, however, to Christ and Ilis cause 
there must first be, before there will, or can be such a thing 
us earnest and aggressive Christian work. The consecration 
must precede the work. Says a forcible writer upon this sub- 
ject : “Entire consecration, embraces three things, viz.: being, 
doing, and suffering. We must be willing to be, to do and 
to suffer all that God requires. This embraces friends, repu- 
tation, property and time. It covers body, mind and soul. 
These are to be used when, where and as God requires; and 
only as he requires. When the people of Collatia were about 
to surrender to Rome, the question was asked, ‘Do you de- 
liver up yourselves, the Collatine people, your city, your fields, 
your water, your bounds, your temples, your utensils, all 
things that are yours, both human and divine, into the hands 
of the people of Rome?’ And when they replied, ‘We deliv- 
er up all, then they were received. This incident affords a 
striking illustration of our entire consecration of God. Presi- 
dent Edwards says, ‘I have this day been before God and have 
given myself—all that Tam and have—to God ; so that Lam 
in no respect my own. I can challenge no right in myself; 
in this understanding, this will, these affections. Neither 
have La right to this body, or any of its members; no right 
to this tongue, these hands, these feet, these eyes, these ears ; 
{ have given myself clean away.’ When the measure of our 
personal consecration comes to this, then God can make some 
use of us.” 


Vout. TV. No. 3. 49 
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“On the seal of the Baptist Missionary Union is the figure 
of an ox, with a plough on one side and an altar on the other, 
and the inscription beneath, ‘Ready for either.” What a fit 
illustration of what our consecration ought to be. A widow- 
ed mother gave her only son to the Missionary work in a 
foreign land. As the vessel moved off froin the shore, she 
stood looking with streaming eyes and almost broken heart, 
and then said, ‘O Jesus, [ do this for thee? When Christian 
workers get to this point, that they are willing to give every- 
thing for Jesus, to do everything for Jesus, and to suffer 
everything for Jesus, then we shall see other and better days. 
‘The desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” And ere 
long ‘the earth shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ ”* 

But, leaving now the consideration of what may more es- 
pecially be regarded as the moral and spiritual elements es- 
sential to the development of Christian lay work, let us pass 
on to notice some of the external aspects and relations of the 
subject, and point out some of the more positive and direct 
‘means which must be employed. 

4. The development of lay work in our Churches demands 
the removal of all possible hindrances which may now exist. 
That there are such hindrances no one can doubt. And the 
first, and greatest hindrance often, is the minister himself. 
There are ministers, for example, who totally fail to exhibit 
and press upon their people the great claims of the cause of 
Christ, and to show them their duty with regard to them. 
There are ministers also who never suggest to their people a 
single mode or way in which they might do good, and lead 
souls to Christ. Concerning all such it is not too much to 
say that they are positive hindrances in the way of the de- 
velopment of their people as workers for Christ, and that 
the sooner they are taken away the better. There are other 
ministers who, in their zeal for Christ, assume themselves to 
do all the Christian work that is to be done. They lead 
the prayer meetings; they superintend the Sabbath school ; 


*Primitive Piety Revived; or the Aggressive Power of the Church. A 
Premium Esszy. 
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they do all the visiting of the poor and sick. These, too, 
although acting, of course, from the purest motives, are yet 
an injury to their people, and hinder their development as 
workers for the good of others. They give their people no 
opportunity for the exercise of the spiritual gifts and graces 
with which God has endowed them; and thus afford them 
no possibility for development. For in this, as in other re- 
spects, practice gives skill; exercise secures growth. To 
make workers of your people, therefore, give them something 
ali the time todo. Keep them at it. Continually suggest 
something new to them if they tire of the old. Put them 
all to work, young and old, male and female, rich and poor— 
let all have plenty todo. Study each one’s special gift, or 
power, or taste, and give him work adapted to it. Thus 
teach your people. Show them their duty plainly and fear- 
lessly. Put them all to doing something, and never Jet them 
rest. The result will be development and growth into will- 
ing and able workers for Christ. In a word, see to it that 
you yourself are not a hindranee in the way of your people 
in this respect. 

fgnorance is another great hindrance in the way of the de- 
velopment of Christian lay work. ‘The people do so little 
often, simply because they know so little. They give and 
pray so little for the great objects and enterprises of the 
Church, for our Colleges and Seminaries, for the various 
causes of Missions, of Education, of Church Extension, sim- 
ply because they often know nothing of them. Information 
with regard to all these objects would beget interest, would 
elicit sympathy, would call forth their prayers, their gifts, 
their hearty and abiding co-operation. This information it 
is the minister’s duty, in every possible way, to give his peo- 
ple. “The priests’ lips should keep knowledge.” In your 
future ministry, therefore, my young brethren, remove, as 
much as you can, this hindrance of religious and ecclesiastical 
ignorance from the minds of your people. Give them know- 
ledge. Sit Lux. Inform them with regard to the various 
institutions and agencies of the Chureh for the spread of the 
gospel. Ly frequently referring to them and pleading for 
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them in the pulpit; by speaking of them in your social and 
pastoral visitations ; by urging the study of God’s word that 
they may there see and learn their duty concerning them ; by 
placing a good church paper, or a number of them, in every 
family to bring their duty fresh before them fifty-two times 
each year; by soliciting frequent contributions for them ; by 
holding special concerts of prayers for them; in all these 
ways, and in still others, instruct them concerning all that 
the Church is thus doing for the conversion of the world. 
By doing so you will awaken their interest in these things. 
You will cultivate their liberality towards them. You will 
develop them into earnest workers for them. 

Magnitude, or the very great size of many Christian con- 
vregations, is often a hindrance to the development of exten- 
sive lay work. In large cities this is not the ease; for there 
Christian work sufficient can always be found, and religious 
exercises sufficient be instituted, to engage the time and tal- 
ents of any sized cougregation, no matter how numerous. In 
country towns and villages, however, and especially in the 
country itself, it is otherwise. There the field for direct 
Christian work, in the way of trying to bring sinners to 
Christ, is much more limited. And there, unless something 
be done to multiply means of grace, and afford more numer- 
ous Occasions aud opportunities for the exercise of Christian 
gifts and the cultivation of Christian graces, there is danger 
of the congregation, just in proportion to its its size, becom- 
ing a mere lifeless, inert, formal mass of both religious know- 
nothings and do nothings. And this, as we are all aware, is 
to-day the case, in a large measure, in almost all our numer- 
ically large churches. To obviate this difficulty in part, at 
least, these large congregations should be divided into two 
or three or four congregations. By doing so the latent and 
buried talent in it would be called into exercise. The liber- 
ality of it would of necessity be doubled, trebled, or quad- 
rupled. Instead of one prayer meeting, or one Sabbath 


2? 


school, or one Chureh council, or one set of men leading in 
public prayer and taking an active part in public worship, 
there would, with respect to all these, be many, and thus also 
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would there be secured a great increase of work and workers 
for Christ. 

Routine is another hindrance in the way of the develop- 
ment of lay talent and lay work, If you go into some of 
our congregations, you will find that the order of things is 
perpetually the same. Innovation or change is esteemed 
“the unpardonable sin.” The man who is once elected su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath school, is always the superin- 
tendent. The men that once get in as council men, stay in. 
The man that once goes as delegate to Synod, goes there again 
and again. The number of meetings or services now, is the 
number always. The amount of benevolence, be it large or 
small, contributed this year, is the amount contributed next 
year. And so in everything. The whole chureh life is a 
heavy monotony—a tireless, unvarying routine. My advice 
to you, to-day, is that if, when you become pastors, you find 
this condition of things in your churches, you should, at 
once, break it up. Of course, act judiciously; for not all 
changes are beneficial; some old things, no matter how de- 
fective, are yet better than many things that are new. But 
still, L repeat the advice, if you would develop your church, 
if you would make the utmost, for Christ and for the good 
of souls, in your power, out of the largest possible number 
of your people, break up everything like fossilized mechan- 
ism and mere routine among them. Give all a chance at 
church work. Let there be rotation in the offices and honors 
of the church. Train all to work, by giving all something 
todo. Strengthen all, by exercising and practising all. 

The utter absence of system or organization in most of our 
churches, is yet another hindrance preventing the prosecution 
and development of lay work. There is, [ am well aware, 
danger of such a thing as having too much system in a 
church. There is such a thing as disbursing Christian duty, 
and yareelling out all Christian work to committees and so- 
cieties, and associations in the church, that there is searcely 
room any longer tor single and individual Christian action. 
“The grand want of our times,” says Dr. D, C. Eddy, “is in- 
dividual action. People are too much afraid of doing any- 
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thing alone. Wecrystalize activity into cold formality by our 
cumbersome machinery. If aman has a good idea, if he is 
inspired to build a church, found a mission, or inaugurate a 
reform, instead of carrying out the idea, he tells it to the 
church ; the church refers it to a committee, the committee 
call a public meeting; the public meeting forms a society ; 
the society organizes its machinery, and by that time the idea 
is dead. To act alone with God, seems not to be in the concep- 
tion of most men. Ilence the world is full of blighted ef- 
forts. The idea to be realized, is the power of a once dead, 
and resurrected, Christ-living, Christ-loving man!—such a 
man acting as a vital force on society. 

Why, who filled Germany and the world with the blaze of 
the Reformation? One carnest man, Martin Luther, who 
caught the inspiration of faith in the cloister of Erfurth! 
Who originated and inspired Sunday-schools, nurseries of 
piety, that now dot the globe? One earnest man, Robert 
Raikes! Who went out from Christ Church, Oxford, to set 
the world on fire with a living religion? One earnest man, 
John Wesley! Who struck the shackles from the limbs of 
all the slaves in the British empire, on which the sun never 
goes down? One earnest man, William Wilberforce! Who 
stirred up two continents with an enthusiasm of piety the 
waves of which have scarcely subsided? One earnest man, 
George Whitfield! Whose mind originated and out of whose 
soul came the deep flow of modern missions? One earnest 
man, William Carey ! 

Papacy crystalizes everything into organic effort, in which 
the mass is nothing, and the system is everything. The ex- 
act reverse of all this we wish to realize—to make every 
Christian, however humble, a living power in the world; to 
make every convert that comes out of the world into the 
Church, a well furnished evangel to set forth the Saviour; to 
impress on every saved soul the importance of doing some- 
thing «/one for God and man—to separate you and me, and 
every man and woman who believes, from the aggregate of 


converted humanity, and holding us apart, make each of us 
feel individually responsible for the salvation of a lost world.” 
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Now all this is, no doubt, true. Earnest individual action 
for the salvation of souls is plainly every Christian’s duty. 
(Gal. 6:10). System, like everything else that is good, may 
be abused and carried to an injurious extreme. But still sys- 
tem is valuable. It rallies to duty. It gives promptness, 
strength, efficiency, success to that which is undertaken. It 
lightens labor. It covers a wider scope of Christian influence 
than mere individual effort could. It undertakes what mere 
individual piety would shrink from undertaking. It is a 
mighty aid in the hand of a pastor by which to put his whole 
people to work in all kinds of places and ways, and yet, at 
the same time, hold them all under his influence, and give 
direction to all their undertakings. The great need in many 
churches, to-day, to make them far more useful than they 
now are, or can be without it, is thorough organization and 
system.* In your future ministry, therefore, in order to de- 
velop your people into successful Christian workers, institute 
system among them. Organize them. Form them into com- 
mittees, into societies, into associations, and bands, and 
brotherhoods. Entrust special labor to special companies. 
Divide up the field of Church work among them. Be your- 
self the superintendent, the adviser, the director of them. 
Invent or discover new modes of usefulness, and send forth 
new companies. Receive reports from them. Encourage 
them. Work with them. Go before them. Do all this, and, 
as effeet follows cause, the result of it all will be that your 
church will become one great hive of earnest and efficient 
workers. 

Still one other hindrance to the development of lay work 
in our churches is the neglect to train the young, whilst they are 
yet young, to be workers for Christ. There are many things in 
which the children of the Church ean be trained, and through 
which they will grow up and be fitted for Christian work. 
They can be trained to understand and appreciate their rela- 
tion to Christ and His church by virtue of their baptism. 

*“Among the Masses, or Work in the Wynds. By Rev. Dr. McColl, 


Glassgow. Also “Organization for Efficient Work.’’ By Rev. Dr. Diehl. 
Quarrerty Review, Vol. WE. Art. VIL. p. 604. 
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They can be trained to the study and memorizing of God’s 
word; to the exercise of prayer; to the practice of sacred 
song; to a love for the worship of God in his sanctuary; to 
regular and liberal contributions for the support and spread 
of the gospel; to an acquaintance with, and love for, the var- 
ious educational, benevolent, and missionary operations of 
the church ; to all this, by the pastor and by Christian par- 
ents, the children of the church can and should be trained. 
Besides this early training, they should, whilst yet young, 
become communicants in the church, and should, at once, be 
called upon to take an active part in the worship and work 
of the church. All this being done, what glorious workers 
for Christ these children of the church would become. How 
easily, and naturally, and efficiently they would fall into line, 
as defenders of the faith, as examples of piety to the world, 
as brave soldiers of the cross, as earnest and blessed winners, 
of souls. Act, then, as ministers, upon this principle of do- 
ing all in your power to have the baptized children of the 
Church trained up in Christ and in the Church. The fruit 
will be abundant and precious, an army of workers for Jesus. 

Such are some of the chief hindrances which, at present, 
retard and prevent the development of Christian lay work. 

5. But it is proper that I should now suggest to you some speci- 
fic or definite modes of lay work, so that you may be able to give 
wise direction to the Christian activities of your people. 

Christian lay work may be performed either by the indi- 
vidual Christian, or by an organization of the church speci- 
ally entrusted with it. Some kinds of such work can best 
and only be performed by the individual, acting upon his own 
judgment, and in his own time and way.* Some, on the 
other hand, can always be best done, and often, indeed, alone 
done, by Chureh associations, or by the organization of a num- 
ber of Christians into a society or committee, the object of 
which is, by their united efforts, to accomplish certain desir- 
able moral and religious ends. 

Among the various methods which, either as individuals 


“Doing Good, or The Christian in Walks of Usefulness.’ By Rev. 
Robert Steel. 
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or as organizations, your people might successfully adopt, are 
the following: 

(1). Methods of work for the conversion of sinners. 

Prayer is one of these methods. Such prayer should be 
specific; not simply that God would convert sinners; but 
that He would, by the Iloly Ghost, convict, convert, and 
save this or that individual. Persons should be selected, and 
these persons should be made the specifie subjects of suppli- 
cation. Thus should parents pray, by name, for their chil- 
dren; husbands for their wives; wives for their husbands ; 
neighbor for neighbor; friend for friend. Or this prayer 
should be for specific o/jects ; invoking the divine blessing 
upon this or that special agency or institution, working in 
some one definite way for the spread of the gospel. Such 
prayer may be offered in the closet, in the family devotions, 
or in the public meeting for prayer. It may be well some- 
times for a few intimate Christians to meet together to join 
in prayer for some specific person or object ; or agree that, in 
their respective homes, at some appointed hour, they will 
thus unite in prayer. Thus to pray for the unconverted is a 
divine method of saving them. Such prayer God has prom- 
ised to answer. (Isaiah 65:24; Matt. 7: 7—11; Luke 
11: 9, 10.) 

Religious conversation with the unconverted is another method. 
When Andrew was called by Christ, he went and told his 
brother, Peter, and brought him to the Saviour. When 
Philip was called, he brought Nathaniel. When the woman 
of Samaria had discovered Jesus, she went into the city and 
said to all she met, “come see a man that told me all that ever 
I did—is not this the Christ? And when the maniac of 
Capernaum was delivered from the powers of evil, and desired 
to follow the Saviour, Jesus told him to go home to his neigh- 
bors and friends and tell them what great things had been 
done for him. And thus should every one that is a Christian, 
modestly, prudently, tenderly, faithfully, directly, and earn- 
estly speak to the impenitent, and endeavor to lead them to 
Christ. Such efforts, as experience abundantly attests, and 
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as the Scriptures encourage us to expect, will result in the 
salvation of souls. (Prov. 15: 23; 25:11). 

Bringing the unconverted to the house of God, and under the 
awakening in flcc neces of the preached word, is another method. 
A very large proportion of persons, in every community, even 
the most moral and religious, seldom if ever go inside of a 
Christian church, hear a sermon, or come directly under 
positive religious influences. This is especially the case in 
our larger towns and cities. According to the tables of the 
population of the United States, recently published, when 
the last census was taken there were, in what is called “the 
school age,” 12,045,433 children. Assuming that the Sun- 
day-school age is from four to twenty, there were not fewer 
than 15,000,000 of children and youth to be gathered into 
Sunday-schools. It may be questioned whether more than 
one third of this number are gathered in. Geo. A. Stuart of 
Philadelphia, in his address before the late Evangelical Alli- 
ance stated that “at the very outside the attendance upon 
public worship numbered only thirteen and one half millions.” 
Ife also stated that “by actual count, in a given city of 250,- 
000 inhabitants, on a fine Sabbath morning, there were pres- 
ent at public worship, only 12,052 persons, while in the eve- 
ning of the same day there were only 8,376 present.” Ie also 
added that if each of the enrolled members of our churches 
in America should bring only one unconverted person to 
the house of God, and but that one in a whole year, and that 
one person would be converted, in three years every man and 
woman, and every child over five years of age, in our whole 
land, would be rejoicing in hope of the glory of God; and if 
Christians, all over the world, were to do the same, in six 
years the whole world would be converted! Here, then, right 
at every Christian’s own door, is an immense field of useful- 
ness. Here isa method by which every Christian can, if he 
will, do good. Let these careless, irreligious millions be 
brought to the sanctuary. Let the church go out and loving- 
ly compel them to come in. Let them be brought under the 
preached gospel. Let them and God’s truth, which is sharper 
than a two-edged sword, once be thus brought together. Only 
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let the Church give herself up once to do this one thing ; and 
blessed would be the result. The Spirit of God would carry 
the truth, with convicting energy home to their hearts, and 
multitudes would be converted. (Rom. 10: 17.) 

One other method by which the individual Christian may 
bring the impenitent to Christ is to secure their reading of 
some suitable religious book or tract, or letter personally addressed 
to them on the subject of religion. Thus many have been reach- 
ed. Harlan Page, in this way, was instrumental in leading 
many to the Saviour. 

In this way, also, the late John Angell James, in a little 
tract, tells us “that one Christian layman was the means of im- 
pressing about one hundred young men, most of whom were 
brought to Christ ; and one worker in Mr. James’ church re- 
joiced in the belief that he had been honored to have “three 
in heaven.” 

“A lady, once, writing a letter to a young naval officer who 
was almost a stranger to her, thought, Shall I close this as 
anybody would, or shall I say a word for my Master? And, 
lifting up her heart for a moment, she wrote, telling him that 
his constant change of scene and place was an apt illustration 
of the words, Ilere we have no continuing city, and asked if 
he could say, I seek one to come. In trembling, she folded 
it and sent it off. Back came the answer: “Thank you so 
much for those kind words. My parents are dead. Iam an 
orphan, and no one has spoken to me like that since my 
mother died, long years ago.” The bow, shot at a venture, 
hit home, and the young man shortly after rejoiced in the 
fullness of the blessing of the gospel of peace.” 

And thus might all Christians, if they would, do some- 
thing to bring the unconverted to Jesus. 

(2.) Methods of work for the religious iustruction of the ignor- 
ant. In every community, especially in large cities, there are 
those who are living in gross ignorance of the plan of salva- 
tion. To reach this class I would suggest the following as 
suitable methods. Let the church in any one locality appoint 
a committee of investigation to ascertain the exact facts in 
the case, the number, true condition, and wants of all per- 
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sons of this character. Let this committee then report these 
facts. Then let the church promptly act. Whatever plan 
of operation is deemed best, let it at onee adopt. Perhaps, 
in small country communities, or where there are but few of 
this class, the appointment of Bible readers, to go from: house 
to house and read the word of God to them, would be all that 
is necessary. Perhaps all such could be gathered into the 
Sabbath-school, organized into classes, taught to read, and in- 
structed in Christian truth. Perhaps the establishment of 
night schools would be the better plan; schools which those 
could attend who are engaged through the day in factories, 
shops, mills and other places. Thus have many of the opera- 
tives in our large manufacturing places, and especially the 
Freedmen of the South, been tanght to read and write, and 
instructed in various branches of knowledge, fitting them for 
usefulness and happiness in lite. Or perhaps, it may be best 
to establish a mission Sabbath-school in some especially neg- 
lected neighborhood, and gather in the young of this class, 
and instruct and train them in the truths of our holy relig- 
ion. “L regard Mission Schools,” says Henry Ward Beecher, 
“as the tenders of the fleet. Our churches are men-of-war ; 
our mission schools are little steam yachts that these men- 
of-war send out into the shallower waters where they cannot 
vo. Every church ought to have one or two chickens of this 
kind under its wing.” Or perhaps it may be deemed best to 
established adult Bible classes in such localities. In some 
churches this method has been richly blessed. ILundreds 
have been gathered into the church of Mr. Spurgeon through 
these Bible classes for adults, established and taught by pious 
men and women of his church. Let me here cite what one 
single Christian lady, a member of that church, Mrs. DBart- 
lett has in this way accomplished. Constrained by love for 
souls, she, some years ago, went into one of the most neglect- 
ed parts of London, and organized an adult Bible class, con- 
sisting, at first, of only six ignorant women. In the course, 
however, of a few months that class had increased to fifty. 
Ina few months more it numbered three hundred. And 
now it numbers an average attcudance of between seven and 
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eight hundred. And within the last eight years, over six 
hundred members of her class have professed faith in Christ, 
and have connected themselves with Mr. Spurgeon’s church. 
The testimony of Mr. Beecher with regard to the efficiency 
of this mode of Christian lay work is also exceedingly en- 
couraging. “In my Brooklyn settlement,” he says, “I have 
had so much of preaching to do and I have had so many 
helpers raised up around me, that I have been able myself to 
put upon others this work; and the Bible classes which have 
been a constituent part of our school system have been more 
blessed than almost any other part of the labor in our church. 
We have a Home School, the Bethel and the Plymouth Mis- 
sion. In the Ilome school we have about 800 or 900 children, 
and about 150 to 200 young men over 15 years of age. In 
the Bethel we have about 1,000 scholars, and in the Bible 


class over 200 married men; also a married women’s class of 


about 100 to 150, In the Navy Mission, as it was, the Vly- 
mouth Mission it is now, ealled, I don’t know exactly the 
proportions, for it lias only been running a year, but there are 
400 or 500 scholars, and nearly 100 in the Bible classes. The 
admissions to the church as members have ranged from 100 


to 250 or 300, and probably from one-third to one-half of 


them have been by conversions from the world; and I may 
say four-fifths of them have come from the Sunday-schools 
and through the Bible classes; so that the body of the mem- 
bers who have been brought in have been trained and brought 
to a personal avowal of religious faith and an entrance upon 
religious life by the influence of the Bible class. 

This married men’s Bible class is a phenomenon. Mr. 
Morton, who teaches it, was a soldier who lost his arm in the 
service. The history of his conversion was extremely inter- 
esting. Ife is a man singularly well fitted for this work. 
Ile has gathered up from the street the degraded and lost lit- 
erally ; a few first, nine or ten; but he worked with them 
faithfully and set them to gathering up their abandoned com- 
panions, Of a class of about 200, T suppose that eight-tenths 
of them were men that were outeasts. They were drunkards, 
pliups, the most degraded and despicable. They were men 
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that by their careless habits had disbanded their families, 
swallowed their earnings in drink, lived in filth and vice, and 
some of them in crime; as poor and corrupt a set of men as 
you could undertake to gather. And yet last January about 
one hundred of these men came up in a body and called upon 
me, and a better looking set of men I never beheld. They 
were men clothed and in their right mind. We received at 
one time some forty into the church out of this body of men, 
and one of the most affecting things I know of is that this 
class two or three times a year give an entertainment to the 
children in the Bethel Mission. They themselves give it. 
We furnish the room and lights, but they order a supper, with 
cake, confections, and ice cream and tea and coffee. They 
have music, also some little amusement, such as tableaus, &c. 
They invite all the fathers and mothers of the Bethel Mission. 
Each of the members of the Bible class wears his rosette to 
show he is a manager, and each one is expected to be on the 
floor to entertain the guests, and to see that each one is fed 
and comfortable. To see those one hundred and fifty men— 
one of whom said in the church onee, ‘I know all about rum, 
I have made it, [ have sold it, and 1 have drunk it to the 
very uttermost,’ and men of that stamp—now actually in 
the house of God, calling in the unhappy, poor and wanton 
children, and entertaining them in the House of God, it is 
enough to make tears come from anybody’s eyes. 

I don’t believe you can reach these men except by taking the 
Word of God in your hand, and going step by step with them 
through the truth, teaching them Sunday after Sunday, eall- 
ing out while you are doing this their sympathies, making 
them work for each other, for that is what this class is still 
doing ; making new contributions, by which they are able 
to sustain the men, by which men can get on their feet and 
get good work again. There have been literally hundreds of 
families rejoiced in distant places by the Gospel of Christ and 
its restorative power through that class. I have one teacher 
in my Home School—I should be within bounds if I said it— 
that in ten years has been the instrumentality of converting 
one hundred and fitty young men, and chiefly by the appli- 
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cation of the truth in the Bible class, and have found that 
while our Sunday-schools are greatly blessed, there has been 
no other agency employed in our Church that is comparable 
to our Bible classes.”* 

The establishment of reading rooms, well supplied with 
fresh, attractive and profitable literature in the form of stand- 
ard books, newspapers, and magazines, open and free to all, 
is another method of reaching and elevating and benefiting 
this class of society. But I must not longer detain myself 
upon methods of usefulness in this direction. 

(3.) Methods of Christian work for the relief of Suffering. 
To accomplish the measure of good which a church should 
in this line of duty, a number of things are requisite. The 
first is money. There must be a well supported fund for this 
object. “Money answereth all things.” “Money is a de- 
fence.” The second necessity is organization. There must be 
special and standing committees; committees to visit and 
wait upon the sick ; committees to look after the poor; com- 
mittees to attend to the wants of the widow and orphan; 
committees to look after the aged and infirm unable longer 
to come to the house of God; committees, in a word, for 
every kind of work in the way of comforting, assisting and 
relieving suffering. ‘These committees should make regular 
and accurate reports of their work to the chureh, which 
would maintain and deepen its interest 1n all such operations. 
By some such system as this much suffering would be re- 
lieved, and great good accomplished. (Math. 25: 31—46.) 

(4.) Methods for the recovery or reclamation of the fallen and 
outcast. Every Christian and every church should act upon 
the assumptiou that none are so degraded and hardened in 
sin that they may not be reclaimed and saved. The feeling 
that some are beyond the reach of reformation has often pre- 
vented Christians from making efforts in their behalf. But 
this is a great wrong to this class. It is a great wrong to 
the Saviour who died for them as well as for us, and whose 
blood “cleanseth from all sin.” Hence the intemperate, pros- 


*Yale Lectures, 2d Series. 
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titutes,* convicts, should all be the objects of Christian solici- 
tude, anxiety, and effort. By words of kindness; by evine- 
ing interest in them and desire to do them good ; by tenderly 
expostulating with them concerning their life of sin; by be- 
seeching them to turn from it; by bringing them under the 
influence of a Christian pastor and Christian church ; by di- 
recting them to God as alone able to lift them above the 
power of their evil habits; by getting them to pledge them- 

* «We have just received,’’ says the N. Y. Observer, ‘‘the Kighth An- 
nual Report of the ‘Home for Fallen and Friendless Girls,’ located at 86 
West Fourth street, on Washington square ; and those who will take the 
pains to look into it will be surprised to learn how successfully its work 
has been carried on in a quiet way. With only the accommodations of a 
single house, nearly one hundred girls have been under the guardianship 
of the Home during the course of the year, nearly all of whom have been 
saved from their course of sin. During the last eight years 669 have been 
received, of whom 219 have been provided with situations ; 145 have been 
restored to and received by their friends who had regarded them as lost, 
and several have been happily married. If this is not a successful work 
of mercy we know not what is. The benevolent are invited not only to 
forward their donations to the Home or to the Treasurer, Stephen Cutter, 
52 Broadway, but to send for the Report and to make themselves familiar 
with the work.’’ 

The same paper in a brief article on Librarves for Prisons, says, ‘*We 
have already commended to our readers the efforts made by Mrs. Linda 
Gilbert to secure, by the voluntary gifts of books, libraries of good read- 
ing for the use of convicts in our various prisons. The enterprise has 
been a success so far as it has been carried out, the influence of such read- 
ing upon the prisoners being almost immediately perceptible in the im- 
proved conduct and general bearing of those who have enjoyed the privi- 
lege. But the work has only been begun, our city and State prisons gen- 
erally being unsupplied, excepting by the chance volumes which are some- 
times furnished to prisoners, many of which are far from being calculated 
to do them good. There are thousands of volumes lying useless in he 
homes of those who would gladly devote them to such an object, if they 
knew how to send them. No one can tell what may be the effect of a 
wholesome book upon the mind of one who is confined within prison walls. 
Books should be carefully selected for such an object. Trashy and de- 
moralizing novels are mere poison to such minds, and while all novels 
need not be excluded, histories, books of travel, biographies, as well as 
many books of science, are specially desirable. They will be received and 
distributed with judgment if sent to ‘Committee of Prisoners’ Library 
Work, No. 1, Winthrop Place, Church of the Strangers, New York.’ ” 
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selves to reform; by surrounding them with other and better 
influences ; by securing them employment; by helping them 
to respect themselves, and think and feel that there may be 
stilla bright future, both in this life and in that to come, yet 
before them; by taking them by the hand and, in every way, 
helping them up again into a true and pure manhood and 
womanhood ; by Christians doing all this, by thus taking 
hold of the fallen as Jesus the Master did, multitudes of 
them might be saved. 

(.) Mie thods for the SU ppre ssion of rice, or the reform of pub- 
lic morals. LT will simply indicate a few of them. First, fidel- 
ity on the part of the Church in openly and unequivocally 
rebuking and condemning all prevalent vice, no matter how 
popular it may be. By preaching and by example, by word 
and deed, both pastor and people should ever occupy a true, 
brave, scriptural position before the community with refer- 
ence to all great moral wrongs. Secondly, there should be 
direct effort to mould and educate public sentiment aright. 
By the free use of the press, by the holding of mass meetings, 
by the circulation of suitable documents exhibiting the exist- 
ing evils and appealing to the reason and conscience of men 
to rise up and abolish them, by agitation, stirring up the 
publie mind; often thus only can reform be secured. Third- 
ly, the Church may do much by the enforcement of existing 
laws for the suppression of vice, and the passage of new and 
still better laws for the same purpose, and by making it a 
solemn duty for every Christian to vote only for men for po- 
litical offices who will aid in enacting or enforcing such laws. 

(6.) Methods of Christian lay work by which to evangelize the 
multitudes. LTrefer now to such general religious efforts as 
shall look towards carrying the gospel among the masses. 
Among efforts of this character, may be mentioned the em- 
ployment of a colporteur, to visit from house to house, to 
talk with the people, wherever he may find them, about their 
salvation, to read and pray with them, to supply them with 
the word of God and religious reading, to try to induce them 
to come to the house of God, in a word, in every possible 
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way, to seek to lead them to Christ. What are technically 
called “Cottage Prayer-meetings,’ have been found service- 
able—meetings held in private homes, and in localities where 
those reside who seldom if ever come to church, and who 
may, being in a neighborly way invited into these meetings, 
be awakened and converted. Also an occasional street reli- 
gious service in such neglected localities; provided always 
that such street services in no wise interfere with the regular 
services of the sanctuary, and provided also that if there be 
preaching at meetings of this kind it be done by ministers ; 
letting the laity take part in the service of singing and pray- 


> 


ing. And here to show you how much of this work of home 
or local evangelization, and Christian beneficence, one single 
church may, in various ways, accomplish, I refer you to the 
history and work of “The Church of The Holy Trinity,” New 
York, of which Rev. 8. Hl. Tyng, Jr., is the Rector: 

“The missionary work of the church is of the most zealous 
kind. Within the congregation there are large and well or- 
ganized bands of Christian workers, each laboring in its own 
particular department and sphere of usefulness, but all united 
in the general missionary work of the Church, and under the 
supervision of the pastor. The headquarters of this branch 
of the work of the Church is in the chapel on 43d Street, 
where the clergy have their several offices, and transact the 
business that pertains to the work in which they are severally 
engaged. Here also, the dispensary of the Church presided 
over by able and benevolent physicians, ministers daily to 
the suffering and afflicted poor, who throng their offices for 
treatment, and here the Dorcas and employment societies hold 
their weekly meeting. In the large room, up stairs, is ample 
accommodation for-the parish Sunday-school, as also the large 
sewing school, which holds its session on each Saturday of 
the year. Besides these local departments of work, there are 
connected with and supported by this Church, the House of 
the Evangelists, a home and school of instruction in which 
Christian young men are educated to perform the duties of 
evangelists to the neglected classes of our city: the orphan- 
age, Where many children find a quiet and Christian home ; 
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five mission chapels in various parts of the city, each with its 
pastor and Sunday-school; a Reformatory Farm near Sing 
Sing; and other minor institutions which are organized and 
worked in accordance with the missionary character of the 
Church. The amount raised and expended in the general 
missionary work of this parish the past year, exclusive of the 
current expenses of the Church, and of the amount paid for 
the construction of the new building, was almost $30,000.” 

To see the thorough organization and system which this 
chureh has established, and by means of which it is thus able 
to accomplish so much, [ refer you to “The Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Pastoral Aid Society” of this church ; a most 
admirable outline of Method, in order to efficient Christian 
work. I would also refer you to the “Constitution of the 
Young People’s Working Society,” of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church of St. Louis, Rev. 8. J. Nicholls, D. D., pastor; 
and to the published plans or modes of Christian work, 
adopted in the churches of Rey. Drs. Cuyler and Crosby of 
Brooklyn and New York; in each of which there are dis- 
tinctive features of special excellence. 

But the mission of the church is not only to evangelize 
particular communities ; it embraces the whole world. 

(7.) Methods for the spread of the Gospel over the earth: or 
for the uphuilding and ertension of the Church universal, llere, 
if time permitted, I would like to speak at length. The 
obligations of the church, in this respect, are so weighty ; 
the methods of her usefulness, in the way of extending the 
Saviour’s kingdom, are, in the present day, so many ; the field 
is so white unto the harvest; the calls for help coming up to 
her from all parts of the perishing world, are so constant and 
urgent ; the duty is so great, that I yearn to see her aroused 
to action, to be stirred up to her mission of winning the 
whole world for Christ. [ long to see both nominally Christ- 
ian and heathen lands brought under the full sway of the 
Gospel, and our whole world laid in loving obedience and 
faith, at the feet of Him who has redeemed it with His blood, 
‘and to whom it rightfully belongs. With this spirit also 
would I, to-day, imbue each one of you. Take hold then, at 
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once, of this conception. Enter upon your ministry with en- 
larged views of the mission of the church. Do not regard 
yourself simply as the pastor of a single church, with no du- 
ties or relations extending beyond its narrow circle. Do not 
regard your people as a mere separate, isolated Christian com- 
munity, having no obligations resting upon them save those 
that are local and immediate. Dut rise up into the sublime 
conception of yourself and people as being part of “the one 
holy catholic Church,” as being engaged, along with your 
brethren in the Christian faith everywhere, in the work of 
the whole world’s conversion ; and henee that all that interests 
other Christian hearts shall also interest yours—all that 
touches their sympathies, and ealls upon their time, and ex- 
hausts their strength, and demands their means, and elicits 
their prayers, aud receives their labors and saerifices, shall 
also, by virtue of this bond of oneness, as with them compos- 
ing the body of Christ, receive yours. Keep yourself and 
your people alive and interested in every movement of the 
church, that looks towards the eeneral extension of Christ- 
ianity. Feel an interest in all; have a share in all; do your 
part of all. Let me merely suggest to you a few methods by 
which you may, with God’s blessing, do this. Preach upon 
all the general evangelistic movements of the church; upon 
all the various benevolent institutions, and agencies whose 
object is to christianize the world. Preach to your people 
on foreign and home missions, education, and church exten- 
sion, widows and orphans’ homes, publication, colleges and 
seminaries, Bible and tract socicties, in short, every agency 
designed, in any way, to help oa the world’s evangelization. 
Teach and incite your people to g/re liberally towards the 
support of all these general objects. To this end, give your- 
selves as much towards them,as your means will allow, Es- 
tablish or introduce some good system of beneticence, such as 
the “Box System,” recommended by our General Synod. 
Adopt heartily and co-operate fully with «// synodical reeom- 
mendations to the churches, so as to secure greater concentra- 
tion of effort in the prosecution of our general work. Estab- 
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that will work and give to any of these general objects. 
Teach your rich members their duty to use their wealth lib- 
erally in this way. Solicit them to give in large sums. Ask 
and urge them to give generously whilst they live and to 
leave, after their death, a share of their wealth to the church 
to be used for the glory of Christ. Select suitable young men 
out of your congregation and have them educated for the 
ministry. Ilave regular monthly or quarterly “concerts of 
prayer,” for the blessing of God upon all these agencies of the 
church, and for the world’s conyersion. Turn no deaf ear to 
the special appeals for help that, from time to time, come to 
you—but assist all. By furnishing a box of clothing to some 
of our noble self-sacrificing Home Missionaries in the West ; 
by a donation of books to some feeble Sabbath school; by 
sending a contribution to this or that struggling chureh ; by 
aiding young men to fit themselves for the ministry ; by fur- 
nishing rooms in our theological seminaries, in all these ways, 
and in many others, lend ever a helping hand. Let your 
women knit and sew; let your men give; let all pray in be- 
half of all these objeets of appeal; and thus will you do 
much to build up Zion, to extend and strengthen the cause 
of Christ in the world, and also to secure to yourselves the 
benediction of God both temporally and spiritually: for “the 
liberal soul shall be made fat, and he that watereth, shall be 
watered also himself.” 

I would be leaving my subject incomplete if I did not yet 
direct your attention to some 

(8.) Methods of work for the self-improvement and growth of a 
church > or the work of t chureh within herself and Jor herse if. 
[ have time, however, only to allude to them. The Sabbath 
school, for the religious training of the young, comes promi- 
nently forward in the present day as one of these methods. 
The weekly meeting of the teachers, conducted by the pastor, 
in order thoroughly to study together the lesson of the com- 
ing Sabbath, is, in connection with the Sabbath school, an- 
other valuable method of self-improvement and qualification 
for the work of teaching. Semi-monthly or monthly social 


meetings, for the cultivation of mutual acquaintance and 
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friendship among the members of the church, and between 
the pastor and the people, as also for the purpose of attaching 
and identifying with the church these who are not yet mem- 
bers of it, is another most beneficial method of advancing 
the prosperity of a church. The establishment of a church 
reading room or congregational library, free to all the mem- 
bers of the congregation, and to all connected with the Sab- 
bath school, would prove profitable. A literary society, for 
the mental improvement of the young of the congregation, 
in which reading from select authors, declamations, essays, 
and discussions of interesting moral and religious subjects, 
would constitute the order of exercises, would also be bene- 
ficial. The establishment of a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the duty of whose members it should be to interest 
themselves especially in the young men of the community, 
form their acquaintance, bring them into the Sabbath school, 
introduce them to the pastor, invite and bring them to the 
church on Sabbath and to the various meetings through the 
week ; and by special personal attention attach them to the 
church ; would also, no doubt, be 2 means of doing much 
good. The appointment of a committee to notice strangers 
and make them weleome when they come to church; ascer- 
taining their names, and residences, calling on them, and en- 
couraging them to come regularly; would be yet another 
method. The appointment of a committee to visit the sick, 
of a committee to look after the poor of the church; of a 
committee to hunt up the careless and backslidden of the 
church and seek to restore them to their duty; of a com- 
mittee to canvass the community by wards or districts, and 
gather children into the Sabbath school; of a committee to 
manage the finances of the church; by the appointment of 
some or all of these, much good would undoubtedly be done, 


and the church greatly benefitted. Of course the maintain- 
ance of various and suitable devotional mectings is a method of 
the very utmost importance in order to develoy the spiritual 
life, and improve the Christian character and activities of a 
church. Hence, besides the regular weekly lecture by the 
pastor, there should in every church be a namber also of 
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other meetings, conducted exclusively by the members of the 
church. There should be a general prayer meeting for the 
whole congregation ; a young converts prayer meeting, con- 
ducted, if possible, by the pastor, a young men’s prayer-meet- 
ing; and also a female prayer-meeting. Such are some of the 
inuumerable methods of work by which the membership of a 
church can build up and benefit their church, or, be success- 
ful workers for the prosperity of the church to which they 
belong. 

Nor must I close these remarks without yet alluding to 
some 

(9.) Methods of Christian home work. I know of no more 
important field of lay work, none that promises better results, 
and yet none that is more sadly neglected, than our own nom- 
inally Christian homes. Many, indeed, who are active as 
workers in public for the cause of Christ, and intensely zeal- 
ous for the salvation of other households, are yet sadly and 
unaccountably negligent with regard to the salvation of their 
own, and leave unaccomplished the work which God has 
given them to do right under their own roofs and in their 
own families. And in this is found, I believe, the reason, 
above all others, of the present ineffectualness of the gospel, 
and of the slow growth of the Christian Church. There is a 
sad lack of home religion. There is no proper home work for 
Christ. Lay this matter, then, heavily upon the consciences 
of your people. Show them their duty in this respect. Ex- 
hort them, first of all, toa holy home life, to secret prayer, 
to the erection of family altars, to a pious government and 
training of their children, to the study, with their families, 
of the word of God, to the utmost care over the company, 
habits, and characters of their children, to fidelity in bring- 
ing them to the house of God, to a pious and godly life before 
their neighbors—“living epistles of Christ, known and read 
of all men.” Thus aim to make your people Christian work- 
ers at home. Glorious will then be the result. Then will the 
children of the church be saved to the church, and multitudes 
be gathered within the Redeemer’s fold. 

Young Brethren! May God, who has called you to the re- 
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sponsible work of the gospel ministry, eminently fit and 
qualify you for it. It is a solemn work. It involves the 
care of the Church for which Jesus shed His blood. It has 
to do with the salvation of immortal souls. It relates both 
to time and eternity. Study, therefore, when you enter upon 
this work of the holy ministry, to show yourselves approved 
unto God, “workmen that need not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth.” By the sad condition of the 
perishing world, going down to eternal death; by the suffer- 
ings of the Saviour who gave Himself for its redemption ; 
by the capacity with which the Church has been endowed as 
the instrument for the conversion and salvation of the world ; 
by the brevity of time; by the value of the souls entrusted 
to your care; by the dread account which at the judgment 
bar of God you must render for all your ministry; by all 
these, I, to-day, appeal to you and beseech you to be earnest 
and faithful ambassadors for Christ. Labor to make of your- 
selves, as men and ministers, all that you can for Christ. 
And make all out of your people also for Him that you pos- 
sibly can. Aim to develop them all into faithful workers 
for Jesus; into wise and successful “winners of souls.” Thus 
“feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the over 
sight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over 
God’s heritage, but being ensamples to the flock; and when 
the Chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away !” 
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ARTICLE V. 
MIRACLES, THE PRIMARY EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Rev. H. 8S. Cook, Newton, Lowa. 


To man in his fallen condition there comes a volume which 
makes the sublime claim of containing a revelation of the 
character, will, works, and purposes of God. It requires our 
absolute faith and obedience, under sanctions of the most 
stupendous character conceivable. Assuming that God deals 
with mankind in accordance with their rational natures, we 
look for proof of the truth of this volume of a character suf- 
ficiently decisive to justify a demand so sweeping. Such 
proof is not wanting, as we will find on investigation. 

To adequately appreciate the strength of the Christian evi- 
dences, we must, it is manifest, view them comprehensively. 
Only thus, in the light of the elements of time, adaptation, 
harmony, &e., can they attain that cumulative character upon 
which their value so largely depends. 

It is not our purpose, however, in this article, to review or 
even enumerate the various evidences which constitute the 
impregnable defenses of our holy faith. We simply wish to 
present a few thoughts as to the comparative value of that 
portion of these evidence grouped under the general name of 
Miracles, whether they be those of supernatural power, or of 
supernatural knowledge as seen in the prophecies of Serip- 
ture. And in the consideration of this question we shall pass 
by such points in regard to miracles as their nature, their pos- 
sibility or probability, and the evidence upon which they rest, 
and proceed at once to assign them what we conceive to be 
their proper place and rank among the Christian evidences. 

These evidences are commonly divided into external and 
internal. By some Christian apologists, the internal are ex- 
alted above the external, and by others these two, joined to- 
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gether by God, are divorced, and each looked at independ- 

ently of the other; in both of which cases we ‘conceive that 

Miracles, being degraded from their normal rank, lose almost 

their entire significance, and the argument from them is vir- 

tually abandoned. We lay down the following proposition, 
in proof of which we shall advance several arguments, and 
endeavor to answer the objections alleged : 

MIRACLES CONSTITUTE THE PRIMARY, OR FUNDAMENTAL EVIDENCE 
UPON WHICH CHRISTIANITY RESTS, OR MIRACLES CONSTITUTE 
THE PRIMARY, ALL OTHEK EVIDENCE THE SECONDARY OR AUX- 
ILIARY PART OF THE PROOF OF THE DIVINE CHARACTER AND 
TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


On miracles all the other evidences are finally based, and 
only through miracles have they any existence or weight at 
all as evidences. This fundamental position of miracles in 
the Christian system we shall endeavor to prove by several 
considerations. 

I. It is proved by the very constitution of our minds. A 
revelation from God to man could be made only in one of two 
ways—either to each individual directly, or to one or more, 
and through the medium thus chosen and authenticated, to 
the world. In the first case, we know not whether God must 
necessarily perform a miracle to convince a man of the reality 
of a divine communication to himself, exeept so far as the 
very idea of a divine message involves the miraculous; but 
we venture to say that in the second ease, which God has 
chosen, for one or more individuals to conviuce their fellow- 
men that God was speaking through them to the race, the 
performance of extraordinary deeds to correspond with their 
extraordinary professions is absolutely necessary. Our minds 
are so constituted that it is impossible for us to receive any 
one as a specially commissioned ambassador, without corres- 
ponding special evidence. No one, in his right mind, can in- 
telligently or consistently stake his eternal interests on the 
mere unsupported assertion of a fellow creature. God has 
created us rational creatures and as such he governs us. He 
will not lay claim to our belief without giving us rational 
evidence of the truth of the message. To do otherwise would 
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be to violate the nature He has himself given us. The evi- 
dence our minds demand to attest a divine messenger and 
the truth of his message, is nothing less than the divine sane- 
tion, clearly revealed to our senses. God himself must lay 
bare His arm of power, and as it were officially designate His 
ambassador. Some supernatural act, which men will intui- 
tively recognize as divine, must be performed, in such con- 
nection with the messenger and his message, as unmistakably 
to stamp them with the divine sanction. And to do this in- 
volves the performance of a miracle. What his credentials 
are to the ambassador of an earthly sovereign, miracles are 
to the ambassador of God. They are the seal impressed with 
the divine stamp—the signature subscribed by the divine 
hand. And absurd as it would be for an earthly ambassador 
to claim recognition without any credentials confirming his 
claim, it would be no less absurd for one to pretend to be a 
messenger from heaven without miracles, the official sigu and 
seal of his mission. That such is the intuitive judgment of 
mankind is seen in the fact that every religion that has ever 
obtained a foothold in the world, has been founded upon real 
or pretended miracles,—has laid claim to the seal of the sup- 
ernatural. Imposters, from the magicians of Egypt, to Jos- 
eph Smith, have done so. And the enthusiast who fancies 
himself authorized to speak in the name of God, also fancies 
himself empowered to work miracles. The false prophet, 
Mohammed, may seem a striking exception to this statement, 
yet even he pointed to the Koran as a standing miracle; be- 
sides these were many more which his deluded followers 
ascribed to him. And his success may be largely attributed 
to the fact, that his system was mainly a great political and 
religious tyranny, propagated by force. 

II. The fundamental position of miracles among the Chris- 
tian evidences, is proved by the representations of Scripture. 
“To the law and to the testimony” we next turn. And here 
we find the view just presented most clearly and abundantly 
confirmed. What are the Scriptures but a great storehouse of 
miracles of the most diverse character, performed under the 
most varied and trying circumstances ; involving whole na- 
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tions; reaching out through centuries; producing conse- 
quences that continue to the present day, and so interwoven 


* with the sacred history that with them it must stand or fall. 


Throughout the volume of inspiration, we find miracles con- 
stantly appealed to as proof of the mission of God’s servants. 
In the full establishment of the Church of God, under both 
the old and the new dispensations, miracles play a highly im- 
portant part—they are performed lavishly, and to them is the 
constant appeal. The deliverance of the children of Israel 
from bondage, and the establishment of their national relig- 
ion at Mt. Sinai, their journey through the desert, and their 
entrance into the promised land, were accomplished amidst 
the blaze of the most stupendous and unmistakable miracles 
of God’s power. Again, in the days of Elijah and Elisha, 
when idolatry had well-nigh displaced the worship of Jeho- 
vah, and the memory of the Theocracy had almost been ex- 
tinguished, miraculous displays again burst forth and to them 
was the final appeal in the contest between Elijah and the 
priests of Baal. But especially was the establishment of the 
Christian religion and the attestation of our Saviour’s mis- 
sion attended with miracles,—miracles, not so striking per- 
haps to the senses, nor of such fearful grandeur, but the pre- 
vailing characteristics of which were love and mercy, in har- 
mony with the gospel of grace He came to preach and seal with 
His own blood. Jesus of Nazareth was encircled, wherever 
he went, with a halo of miracles. Many are expressly men- 
tioned. Many more are indirectly referred to. As His mission 
was extraordinary, so was the divine seal; for His miracles 
far surpassed, in number and variety, those of all the pro- 
phets combined. 

These facts prove conclusively to our mind the truth of our 
proposition. Its truth will however appear, still more con- 
clusively, we think, from an examination of the language of 
Christ. Ife frequently and distinctly appeals to his miracles 
as evidence of the truth of his words, and was emphatically, 
as Peter declared in his Pentecostal sermon, “a man approved 
of God among the Jews, by miracles, and wonders and signs 
which God did by him.” When John sent to know if He 
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was indeed the Messiah, He referred him to the evidence of 
His miracles, saying, “Go and show John those things ye do 
hear, and see; the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, 
the dead are raised up,” &e. In John, 5: 36, having referred 
to the Baptist’s testimony to Him, Christ says, “But I have 
greater witness than that of John, for the works which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, 
bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” When 
He informed the disciples of the death of Lazarus, He said, 
“And Lam glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the 
intent ye may believe.” Again, at the grave of Lazarus,— 
“Because of the people which stood by, I said it, that they 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” Christ says (John 10: 
37,) “If Ido not the works of my Father, believe me not, 
But if I do though ye believe not me, believe the works.” 
That the “works,” (<pya) to which Christ here appeals, refer 
specifically to miracles, though clear enough from the context 
and the uniform usage of the word in Seripture, is shown 
conclusively from its usage in John 9: 3, 4; where in the case 
of the man born blind, when the disciples asked, “Who did 
sin, this man, or his parents that he was born blind? Jesus 
answered, neither bath this man sinned, nor his parents, but 
that the works (ya) of God should be made manifest in 
him. I must work the works of him that sent.” The com- 
passionate Saviour then immediately proceeded to open his 
eyes. The “works,” then, are evidently miracles and they 
evidence Christ’s mission. We shall introduce but one more 
passage, from the close of the Gospel according to St. John, 
“And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of His 
disciples, which are not written in this book. But these are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye might have life through 
his name.” Tere we have the design of Christ’s miracles de- 
clared by the infallible word of inspiration,—that ye might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ.” It is then emphatically by 
miracles that the claim of Jesus of Nazareth to the Messiah- 
ship of the world and the Sonship of God is substantiated 
and a firm foundation laid for our faith. Scripture therefore 
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abundantly confirms reason, in assigning to miracles the grand 
primary place among the evidences of our holy religion, and 
both unite in asserting the general truth, that true miracles 
wrought in attestation of the mission and teaching of an in- 
dividual, bind our faith and obedience, however far his doc- 
trines may transcend human reason. 

But conclusively as this truth seems to be taught by God’s 
word and human reason, yet since it is denied by many of the 
ablest critics, e. g. Trench, Olshausen, &c., we will briefly no- 
tice the most plausible objections alleged against it. 

“1. It is said that the Scriptures ascribe miracles to wicked 
spirits, and consequently such supernatural acts are not the 
infallible proof of a divine message. This objection, not to 
speak of its manifest contradiction ot the whole tenor of 
Scripture, and of its denial of the position assigned to mira- 
cles by Christ in the passages already cited, seems to be con- 
tradicted by the express language of God’s word. Jehovah 
is in a uumber of passages styled “the God that doeth won- 
then, and once, at least, He is spoken of as the “God who 
alone doeth wonders,” (or miracles as is the acknowledged 
ders,” in contradistinction to the impotent gods of the hea- 
meaning of the word X5£)—thus designating the working of 
miracles as the sole prerogative of the true God, and one of 
the characteristics which distinguish Him from all others. 
At the same time, the few passages advanced in support of 
the objection, either clearly imply the opposite or are at best 
but of doubtful interpretation, and in accordance with the 
analogy of faith must be so interpreted as not to contradict 
clear statements to the contrary.—The performances of the 
magicians of Egypt in opposition to Moses are confidently 
appealed to, but here a number of facts go to show that they 
were mere legerdemain, and the very word translated ‘“en- 
chantments,” (DD from the radical wis, to muffle to 
to convey,) really means “secret arts or sleights,” thus stamp- 
ing them in the very words of Scripture with imposture. 
And even now, travellers tell us, the jugglers of Egypt, de- 
generated as they are, do the very same and even more strange 
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things. The other passages most frequently advanced, are 
such as Matt. 24: 24, and 2 Thess. 2: 9, but when, as here, 
“nower, signs, and lying wonders,” are ascribed to the false 
Christs, and the Papal man of sin, Rome’s long list of lying 
miracles affords a good commentary on the true meaning of 
language such as this. It is indeed true, that in this fallen 
world, Satan exercises a mysterious and awful power, but that 
his power extends to the working of genuine miracles, con- 
trary to the clear declarations and uniform tenor of God's 
word, we cannot believe. 

2. Another objection, and one much insisted on, alleges that 
miracles can not authenticate a divine message, but that the 
truth must commend itself to our judgment or reason, and 
thus authenticate itself: or as Trench puts it, “The miracle 
must witness for itself, and the doctrine must witness for it- 
self.” This objection, it seems to us, is a transparent fallacy. 
If true, it were difficult to perceive any use whatever for 
miracles, although Scripture abounds with them. Apply 
this theory for a moment to Christianity. Does the Bible 
thus present its doctrines as evidencing themselves? Clearly 
not. The Prophets, Christ and his apostles, constantly appeal 
to the evidence of miracles, but we have failed to find a sin- 
gle passage, in which a doctrine, peculiarly a matter of reve. 
lation, is left to witness for itself to human reason. Christi- 
anity, let it be remembered, is not a mere system of moral 
truths or ethical precepts. To such indeed the objection 
might apply. But it has no valid application whatever to 
those great truths which are specifically Christian, peculiar 
to the Christian revelation—such as, the incarnation of the 
Son of God,—salvation through the atoning work of the 
cross, the exaltation of Jesus to be supreme ruler and judge, 
the resurrection of Christ and through him of all mankind, 
&e. Do these fundamental truths of Christianity commend 
themselves to the natural reason of man? Let the inspired 
apostle to the Gentiles answer. “For the preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish foolishness.” ‘We preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness,” and still more explicitely he adds, “But 
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the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; 
for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned.” Could there be a 
more decisive refutation of the view we are considering than 
this? Besides, would it not follow, were the view of the ob- 
jector true, that there could be no intelligent conversion to 
Christianity, since there could be no evidence of its truth, 
for that very truth which is to be its own evidence, St. Paul 
declares to be foolishness to the natural man, and of such a 
spiritual character that he in his carnal state can not compre- 
hend it? 

And we may add, that apparently no doctrine is more at 
variance with human reasou than the resurrection of the 
dead, and yet according to this view, it must first commend 
itself to our reason or be objected. By those who urge this 
objection, it is triumphantly asked : ‘But what if some emis- 
sary of Satan should perform miracles in attestation of some 
declaration of the father of lies,—must we received that also 
as infallible truth?’ To this and all similar objections the 
simple answer we make is, that such an event never has, and 
we venture to believe never will take place, and therefore the 
objection is futile. In short, this view, that poor fallible hu- 
man reason must sit in judgment upon the supernatural 
discloures of a revelation from God—yea, even presume, 
should the facts revealed not tally with her pre-conceived 
ideas, to pass sentence of condemnation upon God’s word, 
though impressed with the divine stamp and seal of miracles, 
upheld though it be by many divines of the present day, we 
cannot but regard as the last lingering remnant of that spirit 
of rationalism which but recently held sway over the German 
mind, putting reason in the place of faith and banishing the 
supernatural from the world. Reason has her legitimate 
sphere, in determining the validity of the evidence offered in 
support of a professedly divine revelation, and in interpreting 
the divine message, but transcends that sphere the moment 
she attempts to weigh the mysterious truths of infinite wis- 
dom, in the scales of her finite conceptions. 

3. The last objection to which we shall advert is that the 
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perfect moral or ethical system taught in the Bible, its fruits 
in the hearts and lives of its followers, its successful propa- 
gation, &c., that these, the collateral evidences of Christianity, 
suffice of themselves to prove its divine origin and charac- 
ter, and that hence miracles may be dispensed with. We 
readily admit that all these bear the impress of divinity, nay 
more, we even believe that more are convinced of the truth of 
Christianity by these its collateral proofs, than by miracles, 
its primary. But whilst fully and freely admitting the 
premise, we totally dissent from the conclusion sought to be 
deduced therefrom, viz: that miracles may be dispensed 
with. On the contrary, we assert that miracles underlie 
all the collateral evidences, and are indispensable to their 
very existence. We believe the perfect system of ethics 
taught in the Bible stamps it with the seal of divinity, 
but whence is this ethical system’? It is no mere abstraction, 
“but that peculiar and ineffably glorious type of morality,” 
flowing from the introduction of Christianity with its super- 
natural wonders, producing a morality distinctively Christian, 
or such as has Christianity with its miraculous facts relative 
to the person and work of Jesus Christ, for its origin and 
foundation. 

This morality, giving every principle a new ground, every 
duty a new motive, is the morality which witnesses for Chris- 
tianity. It has its breath and being in the miracles. Take 
them away,and Christianity with its peculiarly glorious type 
of morality is likewise destroyed. Precisely so also with the 
fruits of Christianity, in heart and life. Its provisions meet 
the infinite wants of man, and rescue him from the slough of 
sin. “The tree is known by his fruit,” and this proves Chris- 
tianity to be divine. But does this disprove the necessity of 
miracles? By no means. For is not all this the very fruit- 
age of miracles? Is it not the effect of a system of truth 
based upon iniracles, and itself essentially miraculous? Would 
a system stripped of miracles have the same efficacy? Shall 
we, on seeing a noble and massive building stand proudly 
erect, ignore the existence or necessity ot the deeply laid and 
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solidly built foundation, on which it is at the moment rest- 
ing? Thus we might pass in review all the collateral or in- 
direct evidences, and find them all conditioned by and rest- 
ing in the miraculous—the supernatural. Well then has But- 
ler said, “The collateral should never be urged apart from the 
direct proofs of Christianity, but be always joined with them.” 

If we have, as we conceive, successfully controverted the 
alleged objections, then does the great truth remain that mir- 
acles are the great central evidence of Christianity, about 
which all others cluster. Then is Christianity not merely a 
probable truth, existing by the sufferance of enlightened rea- 
son, but, miraculous itself and encircled with a halo of mira- 
cles, the direct sign and seal of God’s sanction, it rightfully 
claims that its evidences amount to a moral demonstration. 
The absolute faith and obedience it demands of us are there- 
fore fully justified, for can there be anything more absolutely 
true than the testimony of God himself? The intuitions of 
mankind beautifully harmonize with the testimony of Nico- 
demus, “We snow that thou art a teacher come from God, for 
no man ean do these miracles that thou doest, except God be 
with him.” The fiereest attacks of modern infidelity and 
rationalism have been directed against miracles, which are 
clearly recognized as the invulnerable bulwark of Christianity. 
Hence one of the factors needed to drive from the field the 
rising atheism and pantheism of the day, is the vindication 
and reassertion of the Christian miracles, in all their living 
breathing power. Miracles need not be repeated, for “if they 
believe not Moses and the prophets,” attested as they are by 
unimpeachable miracles, “neither will they belive though one 
rose from the dead.” We close with a few words from the 
late Dr. Skinner, of Union Theological Seminary. “Mir- 
acles then are the direct fundamental indispensable proofs 
of Christianity. Whatever is peculiar in Christianity would 
never have been known had it not been revealed and for 
evidence of its truth, rests at last on testimonial miracles. 
Except as ultimately assured by these divine vouchers, I have 
no sufficient ground for rational belief in anything distine- 
tively or peculiarly Christian. [do not know that there are 
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more persons than one in the Godhead, or that Jesus was and 
is God, or that his death was an atonement for the sins of 
men, or that the dead will be raised by him; I do not know 
these things by intuition, or because, independently of exter- 
nal proofs, they are true to my reason; I know them because 
God, having revealed them by his Holy Spirit, has sealed that 
revelation, by evidence either in itself directly miraculous, or 
having the miraculous first, last, and midst, as its ground.” 
Says the great St. Augustine, “I should not be a Christian 
but for miracles,” and in sympathy with him is the famous 
saying of Bishop Butler: ‘Revelation itself is miraculous, 
and miracles are its proof.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE VALUE OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY TO THE EVAN- 
GELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


Inaugural of Rev. B. J. Wonr, A M., Professor of Church History in the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., June 23, 1874. 

The Church has done wisely in giving a course of Ecclesi- 
astical history to those who are to become her future preach- 
ers. Christianity is founded on historical events and the liv- 
ing facts of history are the best practical illustrations of its 
nature, character and aims. 

Next to Revelation, no realm of truth has richer instruction 
than the department of History. It is largely necessary to a 
full understanding of Revelation. It is the best commentary 
on Revelation. It is the human side of Revelation. It is the 
strongest proof and confirmation of Revelation. It is even 
capable, like Revelation, of casting light upon the future 
with a voice as truly prophetic as any that ever fell from the 
lips of inspired seer. 

Experience is acknowledged to be the wisest teacher. Men 
who are impenetrable to the light of its clear and telling facts, 
are considered hopeless victims of ignorance or prejudice. If 
such w tribute be due to a man’s individual history, what 
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must be the worth of the aggregate experience of a great 
community stretching through successive ages, extending 
over Vast areas of territory, and showing the relative etlect 
which time, race, climate, social and political institutions 
produce upon great moral and religious truths’ Ilere are 
concrete facts, over against abstract theories, the sober, con- 
vincing logic of events over against plausible arguments. 
Ilow many an object assumes an entirely different aspect as 
we look away from “the interests and illusions of the pre- 
sent,” and concentrate upon it the powerful light of the past. 
llow often too, this course exalts our ideas of an institution 
or cause, Whose greater prominence or glory has, for the pre- 
sent, receded from view, how it removes the cramping nar- 
rowness and littleness of our prejudices, and enlarges and 
liberalizes the mind. 

Tothe Evangelical Lutheran, Ecclesiastical History is of es- 
pecial and peculiar interest. Identified with a Church that 
effected the greatest and most beneficent revolution of mod- 
ern times ; a Church that has ever stood in the van of the 
great Protestant host; a Church which undeniably holds its 
place in history as the largest in numbers, the most seriptural 
in doctrine, most evangelical in life,* he may find himself 
wnid surroundings and teachings, which, if he be ignorant of 
her true historic position, will lead him to very humble and 
very false views of that great body of Christendom of which 
he forms a part. Our preachers and our people need at this 
day nothing so much as a thorough acquaintance with the 
Church of their fathers. It would immeasurably heighten 
their appreciation of her, and stimulate in their hearts that 
sacred reverence for parentage and werth, which is one of the 
broadest requirements of the Ten Commandments. 

To surrender a birth-right for a mess of pottage, is not a 
transaction so unheard of as to awaken much surprise. The 
stupid and sacriligious bargain of Esau who despised the in- 
estimable honors to which he was born, aud exchanged them 
for a low, momentary gratification, has been repeated again 
and again by poor human frailty, ever more intent on present 
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gain than on future good. And if here and there in some 
prominent localities, the tempting pottage has come in the 
shape of larger numbers, greater wealth, or more fashionable 
associations, and a few Lutherans hangering for these things 
have ignobly bartered away their birth-right, it ought to ex- 
cite no astonishment and possibly no regret. But it may 
be safely stated, that rarely has such an unworthy exchange 
been made by men, who had any considerable knowledge of 
the true character of their church, or of her honored place in 
history. Even Esau would have held on to his birth-right, 
in spite of his hunger, had he known its full value and signi- 
ficance. 
We propose to consider: 


THE VALUE OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY TO THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 

It teaches, 

I. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HER EXISTENCE. 

There exists an organization, with all the equipments of a 
magnificent hierarchy, with the prestige of a hoary antiqui- 
ty, with au unbroken, undisputed, outward connection with 
the men who established Christianity throughout the world. 
This organization has always claimed to be the Chureh of 
Christ, not a fraction or a component part merely of the 
Catholic Chureh, but the Chureh itself, the alone universal 
Christian Church, outside of which there is no salvation. 
lier right to this title was never called in question, before 
the Lutheran Church sprang into existence and wrested from 
her control the best part of Christendom. 

What authority was there for such a procedure? What 
warrant for this revolt from the Catholic body? What 
eround have Luther and his followers for any claims to be a 
true Church? What confidence do her pretensions deserve ? 
Men have renounced her pale and cast themselves into the 
arms of the Romish Church under the persuasion that she 
alone possessed authority ; yielding to the assumptions that 
by virtue of a true historical suceession she was essentially 
and alone the Chureh of God. 

Without the light of Ilistery. these questivus might be 
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perplexing enough. It would, perhaps, even be difficult to 
prove the answer of an illiterate Lutheran layman who, when 
asked by a Catholic Priest, “Where was your church before 
the Reformation?” replied, “Where your hands were before 
you washed them.” 

The services of Ecclesiastical History are here invaluable. 
From it we learn, in the first instance, what was the prim- 
itive Church founded by Jesus Christ, out of what ele- 
ments and by what agencies she was brought into being, 
what constituted her charter, and what were her character- 
istics. It shows us, in the second place, how at a later pe- 
riod the constitution of the Church was gradually subverted, 
her vital elements, one by one, displaced, her charter violated, 
and her whole character changed. The faithful, impartial 
pen of history tells how, when the sacred vessel to which the 
Redeemer had entrusted the precious cargo of salvation had 
been loaded down with a vast heap of foreign freight, her 
compass disjointed, her instructions ignored, her course al- 
tered, and her whole interior from stem to stern and from 
keel to cabin polluted, there arose, along with Luther, a body 
of men who had taken passage, and who, having long con- 
templated, with alarm and sorrow, the inevitable wreck to 
which they were drifting, determined to rescue the grand old 
craft, to steer by the positive instructions of the Master, to 
cast overboard the weight of debris that was sinking the ves- 
sel, to cleanse out the foul matter that was rotting her tim- 
bers, and bring back the vessel into her heavenward course, 

It was stern necessity that moved this band of men and 
their successors to this work. It was from the holiest mo- 
tives and for the noblest ends that they entered upon the 
appalling task of reformation. They could not have acted 
otherwise, and yet remained true to the light God gave them, 
to their own consciences and to the eternal interests of man- 
kind. 

At her outset, for instance, the Church had Jesus Christ 
for her sole, abiding and unchangable Head, and the highest 
authority ever assumed by those who held their commission 
immediately from Him, was that of servants charged with the 
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oversight of the flock, but disclaiming all lordship over God’s 
heritage. Before the Reformation, however, things had come 
to such a pass, that the Bishop of Rome claimed to be the 
absolute head of the Church, from whose authority there was 
no appeal, and who dispensed the rewards and penalties of 
eternity after his own pleasure. 

Again, in the beginning, God had provided “one Mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,” to whom ac- 
cess was so free and immediate, that the chief of sinners might 
unreservedly approach Ilim. Now, men were denied all ac- 
cess to this very Mediator, except through the Priest, the 
Church, and the Virgin. 

The Church had been entrusted with the Holy Scriptures 
as the fountain of light for the soul, as the charter for her 
government, the armor for her triumphs, and the infallible 
guide for doctrine and practice to the individual believer. 
But this light had been entirely'removed from the people, 
and in the darkness which ensued the blind had none but the 
blind to lead them. 

Among the clearest teachings of the Gospel is the prin- 
ciple, that prayer is to be offered to God alone, and the pro- 
mise of salvation is given to every one that calls upon the 
name of the Lord. But, for a prayer-hearing God, Rome had 
substituted a prayer-hearing Virgin and a number of prayer- 
hearing Saints, who were expected to bring relief to needy 
and weary souls. 

The office of priestly intercession for others had been de- 
volved upon the whole body of believers, Christ having con- 
situted his people “a Kingdom of Priests,” but this chartered 
privilege, inherent in all saving faith, was wrested trom indi- 
vidual believers and restricted to a special order of men who 
used it mostly for the ends of filthy lucre. 

The offer of forgiveness had, by specific instruction, been 
made universal, on condition of heart repentance and faith in 
Christ, but this method of salvation had been largely abolish- 
ed, and the policy of indulgences which made sin and salva- 
tion marketable commodities, had taken its place. 

The Redeemer had most positively inculeated the truth 
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that Ilis Kingdom was not of this world, but under the Pa- 
pacy it had become so completely identified with the world, 
and so thoroughly penetrated with its spirit, that it exercised 
a grinding tyranny over all the civil governments in Christ- 
endom. 

So completely had the Church, in all its vital elements, re- 
ceded from her primitive and divinely ordained character, 
that, externally she could no longer be recognized as the 
Church which Jesus Christ had founded, the Church of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, while inwardly ‘the whole 
head was sick, and the whole heart faint.’ 

Every history of that age, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
admits the fearful degeneracy into which the whole ecclesias- 
tical organism, pope, prelates and priests had sunk. “The 
evil could not become greater.”* The Church had ceased to 
command any respect or exert any moral influence over the 
masses. The enlightened mind of the age turned away from 
her with disgust, and her noblest representatives had, for cen- 
turies, felt the erying need of a thorough reformation in head 
and members. ‘Three consecutive Councils, at Pisa, at Con- 
stance, and Basle, had been called expressly with a view of 
doing something to arrest the growing corruption and the 
rapid decay of the Church; and, though led by such able spirits 
as Gerson, Nicholas of Cusa, Louis D’Allemand, Gregory of 
Heimburg, and neas Sylvius Picollomini, their efforts 
proved uniformly and utterly abortive. Luther, therefore, 
without a thought of withdrawing from the existing hierar. 
chical organization, without the remotest idea of establish- 
ing an independent denomination or sect, and without any 
hostility to the Pope, or any purpose to disturb the Church, 
simply entered upon a work, which many brave and able 
minds had openly attempted before him, but which by reason 
of the appalling obstacles, and the terrific opposition to be 
encountered, they had abandoned in despair. Where others 
had failed, he succeeded, comprehending more clearly than 
they the depth of the disorder, understanding better through 
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personal experience, the nature of the remedy, possessing the 
indomitable courage to defy opposition, and the faith of an 
Apostle to make God his helper. The triumph of his effort 
was not a departure from the Church, but a return to ber 
shining paths—a rebuilding upon her original foundation—a 
re-affirmation of her true principles, a restoration of her 
primitive purity, a reformation of her doctrine and life. Jesus 
Christ was once more enthroned in the Church as her sole 
Head and sovereign Lord, and Ilis word replaced as the su- 
preme authority for faith and conduct. The old Gospel was 
again preached to the world, calling men to repentance for 

~ their sins, proclaiming Christ as the one Mediator with God, 
guaranteeing justification through faith alone, abolishing all 
worship except that offered to God in spirit and in truth, res- 
cuing from a usurping Order the privileges of the universal 
priesthood of believers, and breaking all the shackles which 
superstition had forged and fastened around the necks of 
God’s tree-born children. 

It was in the successful endeavor to effect these changes, 
the general features of which had been long and almost uni- 
versally felt to be necessary, that the Lutheran Church came 
into distinetive being. It was the inexorable hostility to 
such a movement, on the part of the Romish Hierarchy, 
which had for ages controlled and enslaved the Church, that 
led to a separation of the two elements, the former contend- 
ing for the authority of Christ and His Gospel in His own 
Church, and the inalienable liberty of all true members of 
the Church, the other fighting for hierarchical assumptions, 
for a corrupt and effete system of mechanical religion and for 
the various infernal institutions which oppress the conscience 
and hold captive the immortal mind; the former coming to 
bear the name of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the lat- 
ter the designation of Roman Catholic. 

These facts are so familiar to every reader of History, they 
are so unquestioned and unquestionable, that it would be gra- 
tuitous to mention author or page for proof. And they show 
what the name of Evangelical Lutheran Church signifies in 
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the light of History. They prove not only that she has 
a pre-eminent right to exist and flourish along with the nu- 
merous other divisions of Christendom, but that she is her- 
self the parent stock from which have grown out the various 
branches entitled to the name of Evangelical Churches—to 
say nothing of the support and defence she has given these 
later communions, by her scriptural Confessions, her services 
in books of devotion and worship, her historical productions, 
her heroic maintenance of the faith, her prodigious labors in 
the exposition of the Scriptures, by meaus of which as a 
mother she has nourished these as her offspring.* She is the 
Historic Rock on whieh are builded all the Churches of a 
sound Protestantism. 

A reformed Christianity owes to the Lutheran Chureh its 
emancipation from papal bondage and medieval darkness. 
The free countries of the civilized world recognize in Luther 
the champion of modern liberty, and cannot deny, if they 
wished to, that it was the principles maintained by the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, which raised a continent from deep 
degradation toa high pedestal of enlightenment and progress. 
She has not only a sacred claim upon the esteem, the honest 
pride and devotion of her children, but has won for herself 
an immortal title to the gratitude and respect of her sister 
denominations and to the praises of mankind. 


Il, ECCLESIASTICAL IISTORY SETTLES THE QUESTION OF LUTHERAN 
IDENTITY. 

Serious effects are likely to be produced upon all social in- 
stitutions by the lapse of years. The name may be retained 
long after the substance has been lost. Of this the Catholic 
Church affords a striking illustration. She had given up so 
many purely Christian elements, she had admitted so many 
foreign ingredients, she had substituted so many human in- 
ventions for divine ordinanees, that the Hierarchy which still 
bore her honored name in the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies had but little to identify her with the Church of the 
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first ages of Christianity. It is doubtful whether Paul and 
Veter, could they have seen the Papacy of that age, would 
have recognized in it the Church which they took so large a 
part in founding. The Romish Church, at all events, would 
hardly have recognized them. 

The Evangelical Lutheran name is one so bright and dis- 
tinguished in history, that it would be no marvel if men or 
associations having no claim to it, should yet float it on their 
banner. Nor would it be without a conceivable parallel of 
modesty and charity fora man or a body of men to say, ‘L 
am a Lutheran, a model one, and absolute judge of what con- 
stitutes Lutheranism; he that would pass for a Lutheran 
must conform to the model and get his papers from me.’ 
Parties have been known, who with the most reverential 
estimate of a great name, have regarded themselves alone 
worthy to bear it, have fancied themselves the very incarna- 
tion of its principles, and viewed with abhorrence the claim 
of any whom they did not teach or control, to share that 
name with them. 

All Churches not willing to follow blindly the assumptions 
of self-constituted leaders, or to submit to the arrogance of par- 
ticular sections or fractions, are forced from time to time to 
inquire into their ecclesiastical identity, to establish by his- 
toric facts the constituent elements that distinguish them 
from other ecclesiastical communions, and to define the Jimits 
within which men have liberty of thought and action with- 
out forfeiting their title. 

With the Lutherans, this question is one of present and 
intensely practical importance. The general publie seems to 
have considerable difficulty in finding out what is Lutheran- 
ism, and who the Lutherans really are. It is still a common 
impression that their one characteristic is Consubstantiation. 
This error and slander we usually attribute to the supreme 
ignorance of Church History, which prevails in spite of all 
the Theological Seminaries. But the slowness of those who 
are not of us, to ascertain the characteristics of the Lutheran 
Church, may be borne with charitably, in the face of existing 
diversities of view upon the subject among ourselves. We 
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have, for instance, in this country the spectacle of a party 
claiming to coutain all the Lutheranism upon earth—assum- 
ing to be alone the identical Church in which Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, the Gerhardts, Arndt and Spener were shining 
lights; and withal so confident in their assumption, that they 
have closed their altars and their pulpits against all access to 
those who are merely “so-called” Lutherans. This is the atti- 
tude of an infinitesimal fraction over against the vast body 
of the Church—a few thousands against many millions. 

Others again propose as a platform for genuine Lutheran 
identity, not only the whole of the Symbolical Books, but 
their acceptance in “every statement of doctrine in theirown 
true, native, original and only sense,” 7. e., the sense which 
these give to them. This platform men set up as a synonym 
for Lutheranism. Whoever does not stand on it with them 
is not in the Lutheran Chureh. To differ from them, is to 
(differ from the Chureh. They who oppose them oppose the 
Church. They who revolt from their yoke revolt against the 
Chureh. 

And yet, there are others again, who do not mean to part 
with their Lutheran heritage, but who are equally unwilling 
to surrender convictions which their very Lutheranisim im- 
pels them to hold fast, believing it to be as un-Lutheran as it 
would be unholy to cast away treasures of truth which God 
has committed to them as a sacred trust. 

What court, then, is to decide the relative right of any of 
these to be identified with the Lutheran Church? There is 
but one tribunal to which this question can be appealed. The 
judgment of history is alone capable of deciding the merits 
of these assumptions and claims, and it doubtless does render 
invaluable services on this very subject. 

History knows such an institution as the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Chureh, and she ought to be able to answer such ques- 
tions as these: how compact has been her organism, how di- 
verse her eletnents, how uniform her principles, how varied 
her statements of doctrine? What liberty has been allowed 


her teachers and preachers, and at what point did they ceas 
to be acknowledged as constituent members ? Tlas her plat- 
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form been always so narrow as to have, age after age, room 
for such only as could agree in the detailed definitions ef 
every doctrine—aye, agree so fully that they were capable of 
exhausting the illimitable store-house of truth, and vet find 
terms and unite in using them, in but one “true, native, ori- 
ginal, and only sense.” 

Tranquil, harmonious and happy indeed must have been 
her career, if such entire agreement has been her uniform 
character. Surely with so long an age of theological peace, 
the sword of polemics must have rusted fast to the scabbard. 
A dull time it must have been to the controversialists who 
were all so harmonious that they never could find an oppor- 
tunity for assailing each other—as if the Lutheran Church 
had not for three hundred years been the battle-tield of the- 
ologians. 

Whatever be the pretensions, at present, of any particular 
class in considering itself alone the pure Evangelical Luther- 
an Church, it remains for [History to establish what has con- 
stituted the unity and identity of that Church from the days 
of the Reformers. There certainly has been somewhere, ever 
since the Reformation, a true Lutheran Church, an unbroken, 
historical succession of Christian people, professing to be, and 
known to the world as being, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. In what did their Lutheranism necessarily consist ? 
What made and kept them a proper, constituent part of the 
Chureh? What light do the clear and sober facts of History 
throw upon the subject of Lutheran identity ? 

The collation of historic proofs—tor the sake of brevity— 
is limited toa period of two hundred years, commencing with 
the Reformation—that extent of History being amply suffi- 
cient to bring out and establish the constituent and distine- 
tive character of a Church. From the records of this period, 
it becomes manifest, with the clearness of sunlight, that the 
Church, even through her very infancy, and all along up te 
the vigor and maturity of her greatest strength and highest 
development, has been subject, like all great bodies of think 
ing men, to two tendencies; that it has always consisted ot 
at least two parties, the one rigid aud extreme, the other 
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moderate and liberal, and that in consequence extensive and 
often violent controversies, have, from time to time, raged 
within her pale. 

These antagonisms of view and doctrine were in them- 
selves, neither discreditable nor detrimental to the Church.* 
The mutual checks and impulses springing from them, the 
constant friction and collision between them, have brought out 
all the various shades and aspects of doctrine comprehended 
in every truth, and have been of inestimable value in bring- 
ing about that equilibrium so necessary in saving the whole 
or any part from running into extremes and execesses which 
are to be dreaded immeasurably more than diversities of doc- 
trine. 

These two divergent tendencies first appear simultaneously 
with the Reformation. There was a party, then, who consid- 
ered Melanchthon too lax and unsound, who made severe and 
bitter assaults upon his orthodoxy, who abhorred his conces- 
sions to Rome on the one side, and the Reformed on the 
other, and who did their utmost to turn Luther against him 
and have him repudiated. But Luther was neither so nar- 
row nor so stupid as to perpetrate such a blunder. Ile knew 
Melanchthon better than they did. Tle knew him to be sound 
at heart. He knew him to be right in the main, and in the 
storms which raged around the imperilled);Church, he consid- 
ered his services too indispensable to think of dropping him 
overboard. He would rather bear with much that he him- 
self disapproved, than lose the invaluable help of this man in 
the cause he was leading. 

The points of difference were not on subjects which Lu- 
therans could regard as non-essential or on mere scholastic 
subtleties, but they were questions of the highest practical 
importance. Between the liberal party of Melanchthon and 
the others, there was a vast difference. ‘From the very com- 
menecement, there appeared (in Melanchthon and his scheol,) 
a party tending towards Calvinism.” + But great as was the 
difference between the opposing parties, Luther’s heart was 


* Guericke, 211 + Conservative Reformation, p. 147 
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large enough to take in all of them, and while he could not 
take in the Zwinglians, persuaded that “they had another 
spirit,” yet he continued up to the end to love a Melanch- 
thon, who had dared to alter the great Confession on the dar- 
ling doctrine of the Lutherans, who was all the time work- 
ing fora re-union of all parties, now Calvinizing, now Ro- 
manizing, who was the great Un/onist of the Reformation, and 
who subsequently prepared and subscribed the Leipsic Inter- 
im. “With all the diversities of mind, character, and in 
part, certainly at a later period, of conviction and opinion, 
Luther and Melanchthon remained all the time heartily 
bound together.” * Luther, indeed, regarded with deep con- 
cern what he considered Melanchthon’s deviation from pure 
doctrine, but a man so rich in faith as he, was equally rich in 
that Apostolic charity, which ‘endureth all things and hopeth 
all things.’+ When the Lord, at one time, proposed in Me- 
lanchthon’s critical illness, to rid the ultra party of his pre- 
sence, Luther, in his memorable prayer, protested with all 
the might of his faith against it, telling the Almighty, in so 
many words, that He must not do it, that Melanchthon 
could not be spared.+ In imitation of the great Reformer’s 
devotion to his coadjutor, the whole Church has ever since 
cherished Melanchthon as one of her greatest lights, fitly lay- 
ing his ashes side by side with those of Luther, ever fondly 
associating, in History and Art, the two immortal and insep- 
arable names that did so much for each other, and conjointly 
so much for Evangelical Christianity. It would indeed be a 
bold, but hardly a sane man, that would deny to Melanch- 
thon a deserved place in the Lutheran Church. 

Again, John Agricola made a violent attack upon Me- 
lanchthon’s Articles of Visitation for the Saxon Churches, 

*Guericke, 2215. 

tIbid, ‘The facts introduced here, have nearly all been taken directly 
from Guericke, who is the last Historian that will ever be charged with an 
undue leaning to the moderate party. 

t Guericke questions whether Melanchthon ever held Luther's view on 
the perfect and essential union of the two natures as involved in the Com- 
municatio 7déomatum, and the ubiquity of his glorified humanity. 
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hecause they contained instructions to the clergy to preach 
the law to the masses. This position he denounced as iucul- 
‘ating a legal morality, and incompatible with the doctrine 
of justification by faith. The Reformers, however, did not 
withdraw their fellowship from one who differed so radically 
from them. Luther easily adjusted the quarrel. The assail- 
ant of Lutheran teachings became a Professor at Wittenberg! 
Here he proceeded by word and pen most zealously to de- 
grade the authority of the law, insisting upon its entire abro- 
gation, denying it a place in the pulpit, and styling it the way 
to the devil, in direct opposition to Luther’s customary teach- 
ings and emphatic expressions on the subject, he having al- 
ways attached the highest importance to the law as a means 
of leading sinners to Christ, mortifying the flesh and pro- 
ducing good works. 

Here are two prominent Reformers in conflict with each 
other on so grave a question as the moral law, teaching in the 
same University, preaching from the same pulpit, and com- 
muning at the same altar. 

An Osiander could teach that justification was a subjective, 
therapeutic transaction, the impartation of an internal right- 
eousness, coutending against those who maintained the impu- 
tation of Christ’s righteousness. He thus, in point of lan- 
guage at least, differed 7n tofo from the Lutheran Church on 
her central doctrine, yet had no idea of renouncing the 
Church, and remained in her communion, unmolested, except 
in the matter of controversial attacks, to the day of his 
death. Instead of casting him out, efforts were made from 
every quarter, by Mirlin, Melanchthon, Brenz and others 
who differed from him, to point out the nature of his error, 
to adjust the difficulty, to harmonize divergent views and to 
come to an understanding. 


While Luther lived, his powerful genius and influence 
could hold all parties together,—and no one ever utiderstood 
better than he how to estimate and treat germs of error, and 
how to allay the storm of opposing parties—but after he was 
gone the rigid party, concerned quite as much for the form 
in which Luther had taught his doctrines as for the doctrines 
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themselves,* made unrelenting war upon the more liberal 
Melanchthonian School. And from the clash of these two doc- 
trinal tendencies, extending through the whole Church, and 
which Guericke admits had for a long time existed side by 
side with all “diversity of form, yet in beautiful unity of the 
spirit,” there arose a succession of controversies which con- 
tinued in one shape or other up to the Form of Concord. 

In the dispute on the Adiaphora, Melanchthon, Bugenha- 
gen, Paul Eber and Pfeftinger, could take the ground that 
various things in the Romish doctrines and practices, which 
the majority of Lutheran theologians abhorred, as subversive 
of the Gospel, were indifferent and immaterial. So decided 
was the antagonism between the two, and so jealous was the 
rigid party of the Melanchthonian School, regarding every 
expression not tallying with Luther’s system as a departure 
from the pure doctrine, that they required a new University 
at Jena, trom which to assail the errorists. Yet History de- 
signates neither party as a new sect going out from, or rising 
up against the Lutheran Church. 

When George Major taught that “good works are neces- 
sary to salvation,” and Ammsdorf, in strong language, de- 
nounced this position as overthrowing the doctrine of jus- 
tification through grace alone, the strife which became al- 
most universal, and lasted for ten years, was all within the 
Lutheran Church, i. e. although differing so widely, both 
parties were Lutherans. And truly the Majorists’ title to 
the Lutheran name, was quite as good as that of the ultra 
party whose leader maintained that “good works are detri- 
mental to salvation.” 

A doctrinal conflict of still greater importance arose sub- 
sequently between the two tendencies, involving such ques- 
tions as human depravity, divine grace, the Lord’s Supper, 
and the person of Christ. The one party accorded to the 
will some active participation in the work of conversion, 
tended towards semi-Pelagianism on the doctrine of total 


* Guericke. 
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depravity, maintained that in the Eucharist it was sufficient 
to hold fast the presence of Christ. without defining whether 
it be a corporeal presence or not, hoping that this concession 
would be sufficient to unite all the elements of the Reforma- 
tion, Calvin’s agency having brought the Swiss doctrine very 
much nearer to the Lutheran. The broaching of such doc- 
trines of course called out the other side, who, to save the 
Church from being led astray by these views, prepared a new 
Confession of Faith for Ducal Saxony. The views of the lat- 
ter, it is true, finally prevailed everywhere, and became the 
doctrine of the entire Church, yet the men who had led the 
opposition, have ever been esteemed as pillars in the Church, 
quite as much so as Wigand, Amsdorf, Heshusius, and Flaci- 
us, the latter of whom had gone to such lengths as to teach 
that Original Sin was an essence of human nature and not an 
accident. 

Melanchthon and his immediate disciples, then, Ecclesias- 
tical History counts in the Lutheran fold. Nor are even 
their subsequent adherents denied the right to this name. 
“After Melanchthon’s death, along with the pure and strict 
Lutherans, there spread a party of LutHeran THEOLOGIANS, 
who, without adopting al/ of Melanchthon’s views, or blindly 
accepting him as authority, sought to imitate him more par- 
ticularly in /iberal scientitic development.” * They were de- 
decidedly /iberal, going often beyond their teacher, yet they 
were “LUTHERAN THEOLOGIANS.” 

The conception of the Form of Concord arose from the de- 
sire to unite the two parties, to harmonize extremes, and the 
superior minds of both sides joined in the effort.+ For, al- 
though largely directed against the Melanchthonian and Cal- 
vinistic deflections from rigid Lutheranism, yet at the same 
time it was aimed at that Hyper-Lutheranism which was 
building up a system, toa great extent, in opposition to cecu- 
menical Christianity, a tendency whose champions formed a 
stronger antagonism to the Form of Concord, than the lax 


* Guericke, 2216. 
+ Chemnitz and Chytraeus were ardent admirers of Melanchthon. 
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views of the other party.* This effort at “Concord” brought 
out, in a measure, what universal experience teaches of such 
antagonisms, that each of the contending parties had one side 
of the truth, as, for instance, on good works, the Law and the 
Adiaphora.t 

Henceforth it was expected the Church would have perfect 
unity of doctrine, and there is no doubt that she came nearer 
having it just then, than during any portion of her history, but 
a very brief period sufficed to show that the hope of absolute 
unity of doctrine was a delusion. “Various causes soon 
brought on new conflicts in Electoral Saxony itself.t” Cer- 
tain articles were not definite enough to satisfy all. Even 
the communicatio idiomatum was not fully and distinctly 
enough developed, and the Universities of Tiibingen and 
Giessen, became arrayed against each other on the xév@ois 
and xpuyrs of the divine attributes, involving the communi- 
catio idiomatum, and issuing in its partial abandonment. 

Others again were too much attached to Melanchthon to 
be satisfied with the Form of Concord. Some countries could 
not adopt it for a long while, and some never did, yet all 
these have alike been classified as Lutheran countries, and 
some of the latter are to this day decidedly more Lutheran 
than others which without hesitation adopted it. The pur- 
suit and supposed attainment of perfect agreement in doc- 
trine did not yield such fruit as entitled it to be prized above 
all things. Lutheran Theology became a synonym for dia- 
lectic Scholasticism. The warm life of the doctrines of the 
Reformation was transformed into an ossified system, which 
had, to a great extent, been established by the Form of Con- 
cord. The free and energetic development of Theology out 
of the Holy Scriptures, was repressed, and as a substitute for 
the living Faith maintained by the Reformers, there was with 
many Lutheran teachers from this yeriod onward, a palsied 
and dead orthodoxy, a show of faith without the fruit of the 
Spirit. To them it was enough to hold rigidly to mere out- 
ward, theoretical, established forms of faith, with little con- 
cern for the renewal of mind and spirit. 


“Conservative Reformation, pp. 145, 144. TGuericke, tDo. 
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These statements are quoted almost literally from Guericke, 
that rigid confessional Lutheran, who further declares that 
“this dead orthodoxy brought untold evil to the Church,” 
though, of course, he does not admit that this is to be charg- 
ed to the unity of doctrine enforced by the Form of Concord. 
Neither is it so charged here, but the fact simply stated 
that the nearest approach toa strict uniformity did not usher 
in the golden age of the Lutheran Church. 

The process by which the Church was again delivered from 
these evils, brought upon her by the near triumph of rigid 
one-sidedness, was again through the medium of a liberal 
tendency, headed by such spirits as Calixtus, John Arndt, 
and above all, Spener and his school. “The pure truth made 
its way by the friction of opposing elements.”* Controver- 
sies again arose. Calixtus, “more liberal than the other The- 
ologians of his day,” + concluding the Church had other in- 
terests than mere Polemics, and acknowledging how much 
Christian truth all Churches had in common, sought to pro- 
mote heart-love towards the adherents of other Confessions. 
This was enough to arouse the ultra party, and Calixtus, 
whose University was at all events under suspicion of un- 
soundness, not having adopted the Form of Concord, had to 
feel the edge of their wrath. 

Calixtus was willing to place distinetively Lutheran pecu- 
liarities among the non-essentials, did not hold to the ubiqui- 
ty, was openly charged with Romanism, and with Crypto- 
Calvinism, fraternized with the Reformed, and was accused 
of the heresy of Syncretism. And yet so far has the Luther- 
an Church been from casting out or disowning this man in 
Ilistory, that Guericke says: “gradually the whole Lutheran 
Church divided into two parties, the Calixtine School, with 
head-quarters at Helmstiidt and Kinigsberg, and their more 
numerous opponents—chiefly in Electoral Saxony.” 

The rigid party would indeed, on this occasion, have effect- 
ed a rupture of the Lutheran Chureh, by their new Symboli- 
cal Book—Tur Consensus 





had there not been theologians 
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who, without being identified with either party, and re- 
cognizing the right and the wrong in each, were able to re- 
store peace, * 

“In this erisis of the Lutheran Chureh,” says our great 
historian, “‘pious, learned and essentially orthodox theologians 
arose, who knew how to provide for the general religious 
wants in a practical and truly evangelical manner, opposing 
dead orthodoxy with the divine armor of a pure and practi- 
eal Christianity. At the head of this worthy list stood the 
Fenelon of the Lutheran Church, the eminent John Arndt.”+ 
Ilis whole work, however, was in direct opposition to the 
assumptions of hyper-Lutheranism, and he was shamefully 
assailed by many of the rigid orthodox, whose scent for her- 
esy had become so acute that they could discover false doc- 
trine and the most dangerous errors where the most holy and 
thoroughly enlightened men were proclaiming the pure doc- 
trines, without, however, using the traditional and worn-out 
terminology of the schools, or “binding themselves strictly to 
the expressions of the Form of Concord.”} The Church was 
warned agaisnt the poison of Arndt, his writings were said to 
overflow with Romanism, Calvinism, Flaccianism, Schwenk- 
feldtianisim, &e.—all this too, when he had been a martyr to 
the Lutheran faith. Even a John Gerhardt, whose Luther- 
anism did not deter him from defending certain persons 
charged with grave errors, escaped not the suspicion and at- 
tacks of this rigid school who alone had the true Lutheran 
doctrine. 

There might be added an array of illustrious names, all of 
whom fell more or less under the ban of the strict Luther- 
ans, and sometimes too with good ground, yet were all these 
parties, in common, recognized as being in the Lutheran fold. 
In spite of their divergence from the rigid formulas of ortho- 
doxy, and their condemnation by the so-called orthodox, even 
a Guericke prizes them as “individual beams of the pure 
evangelical light and life that was rising ever more and more 
in the Lutheran Chureh,”’—heavenly rays which preceded the 
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glorious, living light which came to the Church under 
Spener. 

This great divine stood in such antagonism to the existing 
state of things, that although the Church held rigidly to her 
Confessions, he regarded a new reformation as imperatively 
ealled for. He charged that the practical and biblical course 
of the Reformers had been abandoned, that theology had be- 
come a matter of mere scholastic speculation, that justifica- 
tion by faith, as then taught, was bald Antinomianism, and 
showed that, with all the loud ado for Lutheran Orthodoxy, 
the fundamental idea of primitive Christianity and of primi- 
tive Lutheranism, the universal priesthood of believers, had 
sunk into oblivion. ILis clear conception of the great want 
of the Church, which existed in spite of her boasted pure 
faith, his efforts for a revival of the living godliness which 
had characterized the Lutheranism of the Reformation, his 
contending for exegetical studies which had been crowded 
out of the Universities, brought down upon him the ridicule 
and the rage of the High-Church party. And thus broke 
out the Pietistic Controversy. So fierce was the opposition 
to the teachings of Spener and his co-adjutors, that a new 
University—at Halle—had to be founded for the defence of 
their evangelical and liberal views. 

The Pietists were contessedly* not solicitous for purity of 
doctrine, not indeed directly opposing it, but laying aside, as 
needless for edification, many individual dogmas and dog- 
matic definitions, which led them to be accused of a perni- 
cious theological and religious indifferentism. “This, however, 
was almost everywhere nothing more than a freer, evangeli- 
cal activity of the theological spirit, which, possessed of a 
vital agreement in all essentials, was ready to forego an exact 
uniformity in all matters less essential for practical life.” 
They were concerned primarily not for purity of doctrine, 
but for purity of life, while the others in their triumph over 
the possession of pure doctrine, often forgot the life altogethert 
and completely separated theology from christian living and 


*Guericke 7220, Kd. VIL. p. 300, TDo. Z220, p. 495. 
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morality. Such orthodoxy would of course brand Pietism 
as a “newly-risen heresy.” And the Faculty of Wittenberg 
put forth a work, in which they proclaimed Spener guilty of 
two hundred and sixty-four errors, although the latter at the 
same time made good his claim of heartily according with 
the Augsburg Confession. 

Was Spener, then, a Lutheran? And his antagonists were 
Lutherans too? And yet Lutherans must all have literally 
the same faith “in every statement of doctrine?” “Soon,” 
says Guericke, “the whole Lutheran Church was again divi- 
ded into two parties, each claiming to hold fast pure Luther- 
an Orthodoxy,” divided on such questions as justification, 
regeneration, sanctification, the spiritual priesthood, devo- 
tional assemblies, Christian liberty, the need of confessions, 
ke., kc. So far from expunging the eminent names of the 
Pietists from the bright roll of Lutheran heroes, historians 
of undoubted confessional loyalty, have accorded them the 
highest praises for their services to the truth and to the 
Church. They candidly admit that their positions were mis- 
understood and misrepresented, that amid the calm light 
which succeeded the storm, right and wrong, truth and error, 
were found to be pretty equally divided between the two op- 
posing parties, the one having its eye chiefly on internal, 
spiritual, practical interests, the other on external, literal, 
mechanical conformity to symbolic definitions. “The future 
good of the Church could have been secured and promoted 
only by the reconciliation of the two one-sided extremes—a 
golden mean true to the entire evangelical truth.”* 

So bitter had been the hostility to Spener, that his enemies 
could not think of him after death as being saved, yet he left 
in the example of his career, as well as in the treasures of his 
writings, a legacy to his Church, from which in all subsequent 
ages she has continued to derive the richest aid on the most 
diverse subjects of doctrine and life. “His work cannot be 
overestimated.” THis principles and his party, which his en- 
emies for a long time could not think of tolerating, triumphed 
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completely. With their triumph there arose a new life in the 
Church, which, upon the testimony of even a strict Lutheran 
like Guericke, compares with the results which followed the 
complete triumph of the rigid party, after the Form of Con- 
cord, as the day compares with the night. Then, if ever, did 
the Church shine in her true beauty and glory. “In the 
course of a few decades, the six thousand students which had 
in that time gone forth from Halle, bore with them the seeds 
of a newly wakened practical Christianity, and Germany be- 
gan to have a number of truly pious and, at the same time, 
orthodox preachers, and active, doctrinally enlightened lay- 
men to an extent she had not possessed for many years be- 
fore.”’* 

Here, then, we have historic Lutheranism, ever moving 
forward between its two natural and normal poles, ever sub- 
ject to two tendencies which were reciprocally of the greatest 
benefit to each other and whose mutual counteractions have 
been of infinite value to the purity and progress of the Church. 
What would Lutheranism have come to without either of 
these elements ? 

Yet numerous and great as the differences often were, the 
unity of the Church was never broken. No sect ever went 
out from her pale. Her identity as represented by any party 
or section, was never questioned by the sober historian. The 
theologians waged their controversies, but they never divided 
the Churches. This fact Lutheran historians have regarded 
as a powerful testimony to the divine foundation and evan- 
gelical structure of our Church, which presents a strong con- 
trast to the innumerable divisions and sects of the Reformed 
Churches.+ Her catholicity has been among her chief glories. 
With an ardent and unexampled devotion to purity of doe- 
trine, and therefore jealous of error in its incipient germs, she 
has yet been so tolerant to independent investigation and 
private conviction, as to embrace within her pale men of the 
most diverse views—parties that could be arrayed against 
each other in violent conflict, yet without either of them at- 
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tacking the body of the faith. Tlence we have the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of a Church tolerating widely different views, 
yet never giving birth to any actual heresy; her heart’s 
blood so pure that no serious deviation from the truth ever 
had a following within her borders; possessing in her gen- 
eral soundness of doctrines such a fullness of strength as to 
be able to cast off What was actually diseased or incurably un- 
sound, without removing elements that at first gave her pain, 
but in the end proved wholesome. With all the diversity 
between the rigid and liberal schools in the bosom of the 
Church, whenever men were carried by any tendencies be- 
yond the proper boundaries of the Lutheran system, or de- 
spised essentially Lutheran doctrines, they naturally and 
necessarily were separated from her communion, being either 
removed by the ecclesiastical authorities, or else going of their 
own accord where they belonged. Thus she wisely main- 
tained the evangelical position of liberty between papal tyr- 
anny and rationalistie license, and became pre-eminently, and 
without a rival, the Church of pure doctrine, and at the same 
time the most tolerant communion of Christendom.* 

How abnormal, then, the present condition of the Lutheran 
Church, with her numerous divisions, each more or less hos- 
tile to all the others, while during the first two centuries of 
her existence, with all the bitter contentions of her teachers, 
the Church remained a unit! 

Tlow antagonistic to History is that attitude of exclusive- 
ness which bars from the Lord’s Table, and from the pulpit, 
all who will not submit to every particular of doctrinal in- 
terpretation, when the Church of our fathers did uot with- 
hold the sacrament from even a fanatic like Jacob Bioline, 
and suffered an Agricola to preach to her congregations up to 
the time of his death! 

What a burlesque upon the past of our Church is the posi- 
tion which demands, as the first requisite for fraternal recog- 
nition and organic unity, perfect agreement in doctrine! 

“Conservative Reformation, p. 124. 
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Such agreement was never known in all the glorious ages of 
our history. In spite of the frequent and persistent efforts 
towards such an ideal, the life and liberty begotten of a liv- 
ing faith were always too strong to admit of its realization. 
These historic lights are of the utmost consequence to the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of to-day. Ter present condi- 
tion cannot continue. This prophecy is based upon a univer- 
sal conviction which bears the impress of inspiration. Her 
progress cannot be a healthy one, her true interests cannot be 
successfully promoted as long as the house is divided against 
“itself. Let her vast forces be united, let her great work be 
carried forward through one general organization, under the 
impulse of a common faith and the inspiration of a common 
history ; and, with a system of doctrine the purest in Chris- 
tendom, with treasures of theological science and literature 
the richest in the world, with a field at once the largest and 
the most promising given to any body of Christians, with the 
most solid and substantial material upon which to operate, there 
is no other denomination in the land which can do a work 
for the Master and for the country, such as that which every 
indication of Providenee assigns to the Lutheran Church. 
Let her but stand forth as the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of history—sound in the faith, yet combining such healthy 
diversities as are necessary both for a complete system of 
truth and an efficient living organization, and she has the 
pledge of a future even brighter than the glory of the past. 
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ARTICLE VIL. 
MERCERSBURG THEOLOGY: AN EXPLANATION, 


The April No. of the Review contained a short article on 
Dr. Schneck’s book exhibiting the teaching and tendency of 
the Mercersburg Theology. Dr. E. V. Gerhart has since sent 
us a copy of the Reformed Church Messenger containing a 
card, alleging that he has been misrepresented, and disavow- 
ing some of the sentiments ascribed to him by Dr. Schneck. 
This card contains an acknowledgment by Dr. Schneck, that 
he had been inadvertently led into a mistake, in crediting to 
Dr. Gerhart what he had quoted from some other writer. No 
one acquainted with the chivalrous and honorable nature of 
Dr. Schneck, to say nothing of his high Christian character, 
will for a moment suppose that he intentionally did Dr. Ger- 
hart any injustice. He promptly admitted the error into 
which he had unwittingly fallen, and Dr. Gerhart has all the 
benefit of this admission. In common with other journals, 
we had taken for granted that the quotations were correct, 
without the trouble of verifying them, and hence were also 
led into the error of ascribing to the Mercersburg School, lan- 
guage which Dr. Gerhart disavows, and which he says does not 
express his views. The language in question is the following: 
“All the benefits of Christ are received, not by faith, not 
through previous knowlege of our misery, not in the way of 
repentance and faith, but through baptism, and through bap- 
tism exclusively.” 

The manner in which the Reformed Church Messenger, the 
accredited organ of the Mercersburg School and in which 
Dr. Gerhart’s card appeared, was pleased to speak of this 
Review, would fully exonorate us from any notice of any- 
thing appearing in its columns. When a religious journal 
substitutes personal detraction for argument, and imputes 
dishonorable motives to those who happen to differ from it 
in opinion, it may be justly left to itself. But whilst the 
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Messenger as forfeited all right to any respectful notice from 
us, We owe it to ourselves to correct an unintentional error, 
and to do Dr. Gerhart simple and full justice. This we be- 
lieve is done by printing the quotation, and his disavowal of 
the language and sentiment contained in it. So much we 
cheerfully do, and think Dr. Gerhart will accept it as reliev- 
ing the Review of all intention to misrepresent, or to give a 
false view of his teaching. 

After saying this much, we feel it due to the memory of 
Dr. Sechneck and to the cause of Christian truth, to declare 
that we believe all the positions taken in our review of his 
book are abundantly sustained by other statements, whose 
venuineness will not, we presume, be disputed. As we were 
inadvertently led into the error of attributing to Dr. Gerhart 
a quotation, which proves not to be genuine, we will give : 
few quotations that are genuine. We know the danger of 
unfairness in presenting detached quotations, but those we 
present are of sufficient length to enable the reader to form 
an intelligent judgment in the case. 

in the now somewhat famous “Tract No. 5, The Sacrament 
of tloly Baptisia,” by Dr. Gerhart, we find among other 
statements the following: “Baptism is not a positive com- 
mand of Christ, which it is our duty to obey just because it 
isa command, and for no other reason, As there is a mean- 
ing in the command to repent and believe, so there is divine 
meaning in the command to be baptized.” 

We had supposed that Baptisin, as a positive institution, 
did rest solely on the authority and command of Christ, and 
that there was no inherent necessity for if as in the case of 
repentance and faith. There may be a natural fitness in the 
ordinance, but that it has any obligation apart from divine 
appointment would be difficult to show. 

“The command of our Lord to be baptized is just as ex- 
plicit as the command to repent and believe; and to say the 
least, the one must be just as limportant as the other. In the 
nature of the divine economy of salvation there is as much 


necessity for Dauptisin as there is for faith. 


We do not kiiow which is the worse in this statement, the 
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logic or the theology. Both are about as bad as they can be. 
The logic we leave to every man’s common sense, and the 
theology we place along side of the solemn declarations of 
Christ: “Except ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” “Ile 
that believeth not shall be damned.” Will Dr. Gerhart sub- 
stitute Baptism, ‘as important as to repent and believe,’ in 
either of these sentences ? 

“The two things that belong to Iloly Baptism, the external 
and the internal, the visible and the invisible, the natural and 
the supernatural, or the washing with water and the grace of 
Christ, are always joined together in one and the same trans- 
action. These two different things are not separated, the one 
from the other.  * * The grace is as truly present as 
the water; and the grace is as truly given as the water is ap- 
plied.” (Tract No. 3). 

“Ifoly Baptism is an ordinance wherein by the appoint- 
ment of Christ the outward washing with water and the in- 
ward washing with the blood and Spirit of Christ are con- 


joined in one transaction, and so conjoined that the inward 


washing is always as certain and real as the outward washing.” 
(Artiele by Dr. Gerhart in Hercersburg Review, October, 1873), 

According to this, Simon Magus, who was baptized, must 
have experienced “the inward washing,” though still in the 
“all of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity ;” and to every 
such baptized person, no matter how unworthy, “the grace is 
as truly given as the water is applied.” ‘This is further eon- 
firmed by the additional statements: “There is no external 
washing with water without the internal washing with the 
Spirit.” “The Spiritual efficacy of Baptism is objective ; 
being neither in the officiating minister nor in the person 
baptized, but in the ordinance itself duly administered and 
received. No personal unfitness of the subject, nor moral 
unworthiness, can affect the nature of the Sacrament, or de- 
tract from the reality and virtue of the baptismal transac- 
tion.” Mercersburg Review, Oetober, 1873. 

“The Church holds also that there isa way by which the 
blood aud Spirit of Christ cleanse us from sin: or that there 
are real means of grace. This way is not faith. Faith does 
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not make a man a new creature. Faith only receives the 
Saviour. The Saviour alone saves. In Him, not in ourselves, 
we must have all that is necessary to salvation. He makes 
us new creatures in himself by the Spirit, and He does this 
in a real way, ina way which He has appointed to be the me- 
dium of new creating and saving grace. That way is the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, in which the washing with the 
blood and Spirit of Christ is joined with the outward wash- 
ing with water; so that in Baptism we “have the forgiveness 
of sins from God,” are “renewed by the Holy Ghost, and ( 
sanctified to be members of Christ,” as certainly and really 
as our bodies are washed with water.” 

“There is no way in which a man can be created anew by 
the Spirit, according to the established economy of salvation, 
but by Baptism.” 

It seems hardly worth while to quote passages of Scripture 
which teach that Christ is received by faith, that we are the 
children of God by faith, and that our hearts are purified by 
faith in Christ Jesus. Dr. Gerhart maintains that we are the 
children of God by Baptism, and says of the baptized child, 
“Tt needs no repentance in order to become the child of God.” 
Ile makes clear and sure work about “baptized children.” 
“They are saved in virtue of the gracious relation which they 
sustain to Christ by Baptism.” 

The Mercersburg Review recently had an extended article 
on Infant Salvation, to show that Dr. Hodge’s election of all 
infants was not genuine Calvinism. Dr. Gerhart presents a 
doctrine in relation to infant salvation more horrible than 
that of Calvinism. If baptized children “are saved in virtue 
of the gracious relation which they sustain to Christ by Bap- 
tism,” we cannot avoid the question, What becomes of the 
multitudes of unbaptized children, who die in infancy ? 

One citation more. “The grace conferred at the time of 
administration is efficacious retrospectively aud prospectively; 
being effectual for the taking away of the sins of the subject 
that have been committed in time past or that may be com- 
mitted in time to come. * * The efficacy of the Sacra- 
ment extends to sins that may be committed after it has been 
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administered ; and this efficacy is as certain and complete in 
its relation to the future as it is in its relation to the pre- 
sent and the past.” Mercersburg Review, October, 1873. 

Well may Dr. Gerhart exclaim, “Great as is the grace of 

saptism, ete.” 

We have not intended to enter into any discussion of these 
views of Baptism, but simply to set them before our readers 
in the exact words of the author. If there is anything in 
the Romish doctrine of Baptism that goes beyond these quo- 
tations, we frankly confess our ignorance of what it is. The 
language of Coleridge, is perhaps, if not the only, the very 
best reply to those who “suppose and believe this efficiency 
in the Baptismal act—I have not another word to say.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Among the chief publications during the last quarter, we note the fol- 
lowing: 
AMERICAN. 


Bisuicat anp THroLtoaicat.—The Silence and Voices of God, a vol- 
ume of sermons, by Frederick W. Farrar, D. D.; The Superhuman Ori- 
gin of the Bible, inferred from itself, by Henry Rogers, noticed in this 
number; Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, by Dr. Christlieb, also no- 
ticed; A History of the Jewish Nation, from the earliest times to the 
present day, by EK. H. Palmer, M A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, author of ‘‘The Des- 
ert of the Exodus; Forgzveness and Law, by Dr. Horace Bushnell, no- 
ticed in this number; The Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch, con- 
taining the author’s translations from the ‘Talmud, with notes on them, 
letters on the (Ecumenical Council, learned papers on Egypt, &c., pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co.; Fetich in Theology, by John Miller, 
see notice in this number; Prayer and the Prayer Gauge, by Mark Hop- 
kins, D. D.; The Villages of the Bible, by Rev. K. Paxton Hood; Jn the 
Holy Land, by Rev. Andrew Thomson, D. D., FP. R.S. E.; Lange's Com- 
mentary on Revelation, noticed in this number; The Life of Christ, by 
tev. F. W. Farrar, 2 vols. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND Screntiric.— The Philosophy of English Literature, 
by Prof. John Bascom; What 7s Darwinism, by Chas. Hodge, D. D., of 
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Princeton, notice of which see in this number of Review; The Evpanse 
of the Heavens, a series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament, by 
R. A. Proctor, B. A.; Principles of Mental Physfology, with their appli- 
cation to the training and discipline of the mind, and the study of the 
morbid conditions, by Wm. B. Carpenter, M. D., LL. D., &e.; Theologea 
Moralis Novissimi Keclesix Doctoris S. Alphonsi in Compendinim redaeta, 
et Usui Venerabilis Cleri Americana Accommodeta, Pars Prima, by Rey. 
A. Konings, C. SS. R., to be completed in 3 parts. published by Patrick 
Donahoe; a new and revised edition of Political Evhics by Francis Lieber, 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co.; Strauss as a Philosophical Thinker, 
a review of his book, **The Old and The New Faith,’’ and a confutation of 
its Materialistic views, by Herman Ulrici, translated, with an Introduc- ‘ 
tion, by Chas. P. Krauth, D. D., noticed in this number of the Nevirw. 

EpveationaL.— The Education of American Girls, Edited by Anna C, 
srackett; Sex and HNducation, a Reply to Dr. BK. H. Clarke's ‘Sex in Ed- 
ucation,’’ edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; No 
Sex in Education, a Reply to Dr. kk. H. Clarke’s “Sex in Education.’’ by 
Mrs. E. B. Duffey; Hampton and vis Students, by two of its teachers, Mrs. 
M. F. Armstrong and Helen W. Ludlow, giving some idea of the work of 
educating the Freedmen; Twelve Lectures on the History of Pedagogy, 
by W.N. Heilman. 

HistortcaL AND Brocrapurcat.—The fourth vol. of Curtius’ History of 
Greece, by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Travets.— Northern California, Oregon and the Sandwich Islands, 
by C. Nordhoff; The Heart of Africa, by D. Schweinfurth, 2 vols.; A 
Lawyer Abroad, by Henry Day, Esq., noticed in this number. 

MisceLLangous.—Prophetic Voices Concerning America, by Hon, Chas. 
Sumner, revised from the ‘Atlantic Monthly:’’ Chronicles of Baliimore, 
by Col. Thos. J. Scharf; Syrian Home Life, by H. H. Jessup, D. D. 


BRITISH. 


Brisiican axp Turotoeican.—tThe fifth vol. of the Speaker's Commen- 
tary, embracing the Four Great Prophets, severally treated of by Dr. W. 
Kay, Dean Payne Smith, Dr. Currey, and the late Rev. H. J. Rose, is rap- 
idly nearing completion and will be published during the coming winter. 

Colenso has issued the sixth part of his Critical Favamination of the 
Speaker's Commentary, discharging agaiust it all the force of his skeptical 
criticisms. 4 

Lectures on the Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine, vy 
Dr. Rainey, the critic of Dean Stanley’s ‘‘History of the Church of Scot- 
land,’’ has been published. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND Scientiric.—Hume’s skeptical works scem about to 
be pushed into a more general circulation than they have had for the last 
century. ‘Two Fellows and Tutors of Oxford have gotten out his T'reatése 
on Human Nature, with his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religon, 
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in two large octavo vols., nearly half of them being filled with preliminary 
dissertations, notes, &c. The notes are on the treatise on Human Nature. 
Two more volumes are intended to complete a new edition of Hume’s Phi- 
losophical works. 


GERMAN. 


Bisticat.—Recently but few new works of importance in this depart- 
ment of theology have come to our notice. ‘There have, however, been a 
number of new editions of important books. ‘The third edition of Prof. 
Dr. K. F. Keil’s Introduction to the O. T., has appeared. It contains 776 
pages, and is entirely revised. There is also a third edition of Keil and 
Delitzsch’s Biblical Commentary on the O. T., fourth part—containing an 
exposition of 72 Psalms. This edition is likewise improved and enlarged, 
and contains 507 pages. A second edition of Bertheau’s Commentary on 
the Chronicles, 427 pages, is published. Also the third edition of Auber- 
len’s, “The Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of St. John,’’ 454 pp. 
Of the original works, the most important of which we have seen a notice, 
is the second volume of Oehler’s Biblical Theology of the O. 'T., contain- 
ing an account of Prophecy. 

Systematic ToroLocy.— The System of Christian Doctrine, by Prof. 
R. Kuebel. 576 pp. The author adheres closely to the Scriptures and 
aims to give a system of its dogmatical and ethical teachings. The cen- 
tral thought around which everything is grouped the author finds in John 
4 : 24, “God is a Spirit.’’ The work is divided into four parts. 1, God 
the Spirit over and in the world, (Theology and Anthropology). 2, God 
the Spirit in opposition to the flesh, (Doctrine of Sin and of Satan). 3, 
God the Spirit in the flesh, )Soteriology and the doctrine of the Trinity). 
4, God the Spirit glorified in the flesh and in the world, (Doctrine of the 
church. Ethics in the more limited sense). 

The System of Paul from his Epistles, by H. Opitz. 375 pp. This 
work, dedicated to Dr. Dorner, aims to form into a system the various 
doctrines of Paul’s Epistles. From the character of these Epistles it is 
evident that this system is simply the Apostle’s Plan of Salvation. 

The Doctrine of the Kingdom of Heaven according to the most im- 
portant Parables of the Lord, by W. Friedrichsen. 168 pp. This book 
is intended as an aid in catechetical instruction. It gives an exposition of 
thirteen parables. 

Historicat.—The recent works in this department of which we have 
seen any notices are nearly all small works and of secondary importance. 
A number of historical works for the young and for use in schools have 
appeared. A scholarly work of 303 pages on the History of the Indian 
Religion, by P. Wurm, has been published. It is divided into four parts, 
the religion of the Veda-songs, the older Brahimanism, Buddhism, and the 
later Brahmanism. Of the Life of Wm. Loehe, a second edition of the 
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first volume, 400 pages, has appeared. However the doctional views of 
Loehe may be regarded, his devotion and sincerity cannot be questioned. 
Recently a Life of Fenelon, by Rev. Hunnius, appeared, and now there is 
another one by C. R. Wunderlich, 392 pages. 

In the department of practical Theology, we have seen no account of 
new works which are of special interest to the American theologian. In- 
deed, in all departments there seems to be a dearth of important new 
works. J.H.W.S. 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, NEW YORK. 


The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Being an Examination of the 
First Principles of his System. By B. P. Bowne, A, B. pp. 283. 
1374. 

The substance of this work appeared first in several articles in the 
*‘New Englander,’’ which attracted attention by their marked ability. 
The writer showed himself willing and able to grapple with the distinctive 
features of Spencer’s philosophy. There was a daring in his manner that 
savored not of presumptuous self-confidence, but of one who was not afraid 
to defend what he believed to be the truth, or as he says in his brief pre- 
face, “believing most heartily that Mr. Spencer has not found the truth, I 
have ventured to say so.’’ Weare glad to have the discussion in this 
more convenient and improved form. We know very little of Mr. Bowne, 
believe him to be quite young yet, but feel assured that he has dealt most 
damaging blows to the reputation of Mr. Spencer as a thinker and philos- 
opher. ‘The work before us is divided into six chapters, entitled: What is 
Evolution ; Laws of the Unknowable ; Laws of the Knowable ; Principles 
of Psychology ; The Theistic Argument ; Summary and Conclusion. It 
has been so common to regard Spencer as an authority in matters of fact 
and in logical thinking, that it seemed almost presumptuous to question 
his infallibility. But the youthful soldier has smitten the giant right in 
the forehead, and shown that most of his proud boasting is nothing but 
vain pretension. If our author, in turn, seems to be over confident of his 
success, we only ask our readers to follow him through his discussions, 
and to examine ‘the summary and conclusion.’’ It seems to us that he 
has clearly convicted Mr. Spencer of irreconcilable inconsistencies, and lo- 
gical absurdities, and shown that his system, so far as it is a system, can- 
not commend itself to candid thinking minds. He says, ‘‘I cannot agree 
with the popular estimate of Mr. Spencer. Though this system has been 
landed to the skies as one of the greatest products of philosophical 
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thought, I must say, on the contrary, that its principles are a miracle of 

confusion and absurdity. The most palpable contradictions nestle side by 

side in the most friendly fashion, constituting a kind of logical ‘happy 
family.’ ’’ 

Israel in Egypt. Egypt's Place among the Ancient Monarchies. With 
more than 200 Illustrations. Ry Edward L, Clark. pp. 252. 1874. 
This is a very attractive and substantial volume. It is designed to be 

popular rather than learned, although the author has avaiied himself of 
the best authorities on the subject. An attempt is made to let the won- 
derfal and varied remains of Egypt speak to us and tell their own story. 
Beyond all other countries and nations, the history of Egypt is written in 
her pyramids, and temples, and monuments, and tombs, and inscriptions 
and ruins. The author takes us down into Egypt, and conducts us among 
some of these wouderful records leit for the curious study and admiration 
of succeeding ages. As he claims that his pages were not desgned to in- 
troduce or sustain any theories, the attention of the reader is not burdened 
with an array of authorities. It is thus a work for general reading, and 
cannot fail to interest and instruct. 

The contents of the volume embrace the following general topics: Why 
we should go down into Egypt; Entering in; The Temples; Home Life; 
The River; At Work; Religion; Land of the Dead; Story of Egypt; The 
Exodus. The more than 200 illustrations add greatly to the appearance 
and value of the work. Our author, wisely perhaps, does not attempt to 
settle the chronology of Egypt’s history, as many others have, thus far 
vainly, undertaken to do. He finds too much confusion and disorder to 
arrange any definite periods, and says, “with these difficulties in our way, 
we can only attempt, in the place of history, some fragments of the story 
of Egypt.’’ No sanction is furnished by these remains of a gradual 
emerging from barbarism into an ascending seale of civilization. We are, 
on the contrary, told that “the san of Egyptian civilization seems to have 
risen in full splendor. The most ancient tombs do not show us in their 
paintings the timid efforts of a wandering tribe contending for a place of 
rest, and gaining little by little the knowledge of how to gather from fields 
and forests the comforts and luxuries of life. * og Egyptian civil- 
ization was complete, and its government was fully organized when it first 
appeared to the world.’’ We find very much the same pursuits, the same 
manners and customs, the same elements that make up social and domestic 
life, existing there as they did many generations later. As the book begins 
with our going down into Egypt, it ends with the Exodus, including moral 
and religious reflections. 


The Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony relative to Primitive 
Christianity. By the Rev. W. H. Withrow, M. A. pp. 560. 1874. 


This is another valuable and profusely illustrated volume from the same 
house. ‘The subject is one of intense interest to the antiquarian and the 
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Christian. Numerons learned works have been published on this subject, but 
as our author says, they are “for the most part locked up in rare and costly 
folios in foreign languages, and inaccessible to the general reader.’’ Time 
has served to correct many statements in former publications, and the 
present volume claims to be ‘the only one in which the latest results of 
exploration are fnlly given, and interpreted from a Protestant point of 
view.’’ It is hardly to be expected that all the statements and conclusions 
of our author will be accepted, or that everything in his book will go un- 
challenged. Indeed some statements bearing on denominational peculiar- 
ities have already called forth sharp criticisms. But we give the writer 
full credit for candor and intelligence, and believe that he has endeavored 
to give a faithful version of his subject. So far as our very limited ac- 
quaintance with the general subject allows us to form a judgment, it is 
most favorable to the character of this work. It is certain, at least, that 
the author has given us a volume full of interest and instruction. The 
work is divided into three books: The Structure and History of the Cata- 
combs: The Art and Symbolism of the Catacombs: The Inscriptions of 
the Catacombs. Under these several heads we have arranged a large mass 
of material, which, besides the interest inherent in the subject, throws 
much light on early Christian life and worship. The author apologizes 
for the somewhat polemical character of portions of the work, which serve 
to show “the immense contrast between primitive Christianity and mod- 
ern Romanism.’’ It will serve, however, as an additional proof that Ro- 
manism is a corruption of the Christianity of the early Church. This 
volume will be welcomed by scholars and general readers. 


Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs, By Rev. James M. Frec- 
man, A. M. Illustrated by one hundred and sixty-eight engravings. 
pp. 515. 1874. 

Still another richly illustrated volume, the engravings amounting to 
more than one hundred and fifty. The design of this volume is to illus- 
trate the Bible by means of Oriental manners and customs to which it re- 
fers. A proper explanation of these serves to throw much light on the 
inspired volume, and make it more and more a book of real facts. Our 
author has drawn his materials from a large number of standard works, 
including most of the very latest aud best. He has thus been enabled to 
furnish a volume of great value to Sanday School teachers and scholars, 
and other students of the divine word. Unlike too many volumes, it is 
enriched by several Indexes, covering over forty pages, so that any sub- 
ject or Scripture passage illustrated can be readily found. The volume 
will take rank among the most useful of its kind, and should find its way 
into many families and libraries. 


The Life of Rudolf Steer. (From German Sources). By John P. La- 
croix, pp. xiii, 332. 1874. 


This is the biography of a rare and gifted man. Rudolf Stier is widely 
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known by his writings, especially his ‘‘Words of Jesus,’’ which has been 
translated into English; but comparatively little is known of his personal 
history by the mass of English readers. This volume carries us along 
from his birth, March 17th, 1800, te his death, December 16th, 1862. It 
is not often that we are permitted to know so much of the inner life and per- 
sonal and domestic relations of a diligent student and laborious worker. 
Few lives indeed would permit of being dealt with as the author has with 
that of Steir. His very heart seems laid open to us, and we are privileged 
to read details that are ordinarily hidden from public gaze. Even the 
minutiz of his courtship and marriage are not concealed. Seldom, if ever 
has a purer, nobler, or more devoted spirit lived than that of Radolf Stier. 
He studied or associated with the greatest scholars of Germany, inclading 
Schleiermacker, Neander, De Wette, Nitzsch, Tholack, Rothe and many 
others. He was himself a thorough student and accomptished, an amount 
of labor that seems almost incredible. Besides unpublished manuscripts 
and incomplete works, his published works amount to more than fifty vol- 
umes. And yet like Baxter—like him in more than one respect—he was 
an invalid, or never enjoyed robtst health. The noblest of all his excel- 
lencies was his eminent piety and childlike Christian character. We are 
greatly indebted to the author and publisher for this charming memoir of 
one of God’s selectest servants. 


Life-Story of Rev. Davis Wasgatt Clark, D. D., Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Compiled from Original Sources. By Daniel 
Curry, D.D. pp. 336. 1874. 

A few years ago the Methodist Church suffered a very severe loss—three 
of her bishops in a little more than a year. Of these the last was the 
subject of this memoir. He was born Febraary 25th, 1812, and died May 
23d, 1871, in his sixtieth year, His death was ascribed to disease of the 
heart—probably from over work, so common with our prominent men in 
church and state. Bishop Clark showed in early life a fondness and apti- 
tude for study, and spent considerable time in literary labors, as head of a 
female Seminary, and editor of the Ladzes’ Repository. His ministerial 
life was divided into ten years in the itinerancy, twelve as editor, and seven 
as bishop. In every sphere he was an active and saccessful worker. Dr. 
Curry has given a very interesting life of one whom the Methodist Church 
did well to honor, and whose memory is still cherished with affectionate 
regard. 


Star of our Lord: or Christ Jesus, King of all worlds, both of Time and 
Space. With Thoughts on Inspiration, and the Astronomical Doubt as 
to Christianity. By Francis W. Upham, Author of The Wise Men; 
Who they were; Llow they came to Jerusalem. pp. xlii.; 370. 1873. 
The former work, “The Wise Men,’ by the same author, elicited un- 

usual commendation. Prof. Upham proved himself to be a careful scholar 

and fine writer. ‘The present volume will take rank along with it. The 
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writer deals with lofty themes and in a style worthy of his subject. We 
are carried far beyond our own perishable world, and brought into com- 
munion with the imperishable and eternal. The spirit of the author is in 
harmony with the themes he discusses. 


The “Holy Ground.’ By Edwin Hodder, Author of “Memories of New 
Zealand Life,’’ ‘Tossed on the Waves,’’ ‘* lhe Junior Clerk,’ etc. pp. 
326. 1874. 

This is a book of travel in the Holy Land. ‘Breaking through the 
traditional plan, the writer has endeavored to describe what he saw and 
did in Palestine in just the same manner he would describe what he saw 
and did in any other country, narrating, just as they come, the scenes 
which called forth the sigh or the tear, or the laugh or the joke, or the 
flow of devotional thought.’’ The book is a very readable one. 


Sights and Insights, or Knowledge by Travel. By Rev. Henry W. War- 

ren. pp. 299. 1874. 

The writer introduces us to numerous scenes in the New and the Old 
world, and furnishes us with much interesting information gathered from 
these scenes. It is written in an easy, chatty style and will be found very 
easy and agreeable reading. 


A Life that Speaketh: A Biography of Rev. George P. Wilson. By 

Daniel Clark Knowles. pp. 229. 1874. 

This is the life of one who labored ardently, and early entered into his 
rest. Possessed ofa glowing love, he gave himself largely to city mission 
work, in Lawrence and Boston. His early death has made his memory to 
his friends all the more fragrant. 


Holiness to the Lord. By Rev. Lewis R. Dunn, Author of “The Mission 

of the Spirit.” pp. 219. 1874. 

Holiness the Birthright of all God's Children. By Rev, J.T. Crane, D. D., 

of the Newark Conference. pp. 144. 1874, 

These two small volumes discuss the subject of Holiness which some of 
our Methodist brethren are making a specialty. We observe that some of 
the wisest and best of the denomination are most guarded in their utter- 
ances. 


THE LUTHERAN BOOK STORE, PHILADELPHIA, 
117 North 6th Street. 
Infant Baptism and Infant Saivation in the Calvinistic System. A 


Review of Dr. Hodge’s Systematic Theology. By C. P. Krauth, D. D, 
pp. 83. 1874. 


The substance of this Review of Dr. Hodge appeared first in the Luth- 
eran and Misstonary, afterwards in the Mercersburg Review, and now, in 
in this thin volume. Taking Dr. Hodge's language 


’ 


“a complete shape’ 
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in its natural meaning—‘‘a Calvinistic theologian’’ to mean Calvinistic 
theological writer—we are at an utter loss to account for his statement, 
that he never saw one who held that only a certain part, or some of those 
who die in infancy are saved? We repeat, that we know of no explana- 
tion for such a statement from a writer of Dr. Hodge’s extensive reading 
and distinguished reputation. It was not a very difficult task for Dr. 
Krauth to show that he and others have seen such theologians, if Dr. 
Hodge has not. Whilst it seems almost a work of supererogation to 
parade such a list of authorities to prove what the Calvinistic Confessions 
make plain enough, Dr. Krauth has done a good service in showing up 
fully this repulsive feature of Calvinistic theology. There has been so 
much self-complacent laudation of the Reformed theology, and condemna- 
tion of Lutheran errors, that such an exposure may aid in abating the pride 
of doctrinal infallibility in certain quarters. It is very convenient, whilst 
spying the mote in another’s eye to forget the beam in our own. Calvin- 
ism has some large beams, which it would be well for its advocates to con- 
sider. 

Whilst Dr. K. has very abundantly shown the short-sightedness of Dr. 
Hodge, he has not been so successful in presenting a satisfactory theory 
of infant salvation. We recall the criticism of a friend of Dr. K. many 
years ago—that he was keen in detecting a sophism, but unreliable in logi- 
cal argumentation; he could dissect, but could not construct. Dr. K. says 
that his design was “to show that the doctrine of Baptism, as the ordi- 
nary channel of Regeneration, places infant salvation on the securest 
ground.’’ If it be true that Baptism, as the ordinary channel of Regen- 
eration, furnishes the securest ground of infant salvation, then God must 
save immensely more by some extraordinary means than He does by the 
ordinary; for an immense majority of infants have died, and still die, un- 
baptized. Thus the extraordinary is more common than the ordinary, 
and fewer infants are saved, Dr. K. being witness, in the ordinary than in the 
extraordinary way. Between Dr. Hodge’s interpretation of “elect infants’’ 
to include all, and Dr. Krauth’s ‘Baptism, as the ordinary channel, the 
securest ground’’ for all, we are at a loss to choose. We pity any needing 
consolation, who can find nothing better to quiet their apprehensions or to 
inspire their hopes. 


Luther’s Smail Catechism with Scripture Texts. By authority of the 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America. 
pp. 93. 1874. 


This edition of Luther’s Catechism seems to have been prepared with 
care. There is considerable difference in the texts of different editions 
published under the same general auspices. It would be a great gain if 
some one edition could be fixed upon as standard, and the church saved 
this endless variety, and amending and improving. Shall we ever have 
what will be generally recognized as Luther’s Catechism ? 
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DODD & MEAD, NEW YORK. 
For sale by E. S..German, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Fetich in Theology ; or Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism. By John 

Miller, Princeton, N.J. pp. 261. 1874. 

Dr. Hodge’s Theology does not seem likely to suffer from lack of atten- 
tion. It is the subject of much praise and dispraise. It has been lauded 
to the skies, and decried in strongest terms. This Review ventured to 
express a very favorable judgment of it as a whole, coupled however with 
a statement of grave errors and serious defects. It occasioned considera- 
ble scandel in certain quarters, that we should commend such a work; but 
soon after Dr. Krauth, as preliminary to an assault on some of its teach- 
ings, pronounced it ‘‘one of the classics of Calvinistic Dogmatics, the 
ablest work in its specific department in English literature.’’ Yet scarcely 
has it received such a lofty eulogium from this Lutheran source, when it 
is severely assailed “in the house of its friends.” [Rev.] John Miller of 
Princeton is, we believe, a son of Dr. Samuel Miller, formerly professor in 
Princeton Theological Seminary, and for many years a colleague of Dr. 
Hodge. He presents, against Dr. Hodge’s Theology, a most formidable 
indictment—Fetich in Theology ; or Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism.”’ 
The author seems to feel that it is a serious undertaking, and that he 
labors under great disadvantages in conducting his case. Hesays: “Most 
men will laugh at us. Many more will turn away, and not read a sentence 
after the first. All will have some tincture of disgust. ‘To take a gree- 
gree of the Congoese, and sey,—That is a type of long cherished doc- 
trines; to go into our last Theology, and take from the very cream of its 
results doctrines of their very nature central, and hold them up as a mis- 
take, and compare them with the very grossest superstition, seems too 
mad to be mere impudent affront, and to belong rather to the region of 
queerness and infatuation.’’ Yet this is just what our author proposes to 
do. The doctrines singled out for criticism are “(1) that God has made 
everything for Himself, (2) that the will of God is the ground of moral 
obligation, (3) that the idea of God is innate, (4) that vindicatory justice 
is a primordial attribute of God, (5) that God’s highest end is to display 
His glory, (6) that the universe is not the best possible, (7) that preserv- 
ing Providence, explained as a continuous creation, is unworthy of God 
and makes Him responsible for sin, (8) that the helplessness of the sinner 
is not disinclination, (9) that saving faith is not of essence moral, and (10) 
that Rationalism is an over-use of reason.” 

It will be seen that the points are partly speculative and metaphysical; 
and they are such as would not likely attract the attention of the ordinary 
reader. Mr. Miller has subjected these points to a sharp criticism, and un- 
dertakes to show their unsoundness and dangerous tendency. He claims 
that they are no part of the Reformed Calvinistic Theology, but are ex- 
cressences which should be lopped off. Some of them have been advanc- 
ed by former writers, but to Dr. Hodge he attributes the merit of having 
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gathered them all and united them in his system. We are constrained to 
say that we think our author has made a pretty strong case against some 
of the views set forth in Dr. Hodge’s Theology. Some of the points may 
be a little strained, and the whole book wears an air of extravagance. 
The very title will repel many, especially when considered in connection 
with Dr. Hodge’s position and acknowledged ability. The style is not such 
as to commend it to the most of readers. Mr. Miller seems to imitate the 
peculiarities of Carlyle, without his genius and force. His style is not 
pleasant to read, and not always very clear. Still we give him credit for 
having brought out and defended some truths which Dr. Hodge’s Theolo- 
gy had sadly perverted, and as the truth is mightier and holier than any 
man, we commend this book to all candid inquirers after the truth. If 
they do not in all points agree with Mr. Miller, they will see truth pre- 
sented from a different point of view. 


Prayer, and the Prayer Gauge. By Rev. Mark Hopkins, D. D. pp. 48. 


This is a discourse on the subject of Prayer, which has elicited so much 
discussion of late. It is characterized by the well known qualities of 
thought and style of the distinguished author. The discussion is calm, 
philosophical, and eminently religious. Professor Tyndall has indirectly 
furnished the occasion for some of the ablest defenses of genuine religion. 
The attempted assault upon Prayer was a blow aimed at all religion, and 
has naturally been met by an earnest and, we may safely say, altogether 
successful defence. Among the many discussions on the subject this one 
of Dr. Hopkins deserve a conspicious place. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila. 
Forgiveness and Law, Grounded in Principles interpreted by Human 

Analogies. By Horace Bushnell, pp. 258, 1874. 

Any work from the pen of Dr. Bushnell is pretty sure to attract atten- 
tion. His vigorous thought, florid rhetoric, power of illustration, and im- 
passioned earnestness make him a favorite among religious writers. He 
has for many years occupied a somewhat doubtful position in relation to 
orthodox Christianity, hovering along the line which separates what is re- 
garded as sound doctrine from the dangerous field of destructive error. 
The publication of his work, entitied “The Vicarious Sacrifice,’’ left no 
room to doubt that he had departed very far from the acknowledged faith 
of the great mass of Christendom. This work was an undisguised attack 
upon the commonly received view of the Atonement. Dr. Bushnell aimed 
to be very severe on this article of our common Christianity. He was 
unsparing in the language employed to cast discredit upon the faith of 
millions. So far as we have ever learned, his work met with no great fa- 
vor. It failed to satisfy either the orthodox or their opponents. It con- 
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tained too little for the one and too much for the other. That it did not 
satisfy the author himself, we have the proof in this new work. In not 
very enthusiastic terms, Dr. Bushnell says of the Vicarious Sacrifice: 
‘‘My former discussion has been as favorably received as I had any right 
to expect.’’ He now comes forward with a new exposition of the main 
topic in his former work. He says: ‘‘It seems to be required of me by 
the unexpected arrival of fresh light, that I should make a large version 
of my former treatise, entitled The Vicarious Sacrifice, and especially of 
the Parts III. and IV of the same.’’ The present volume is to take the 
place of the third and fourth parts of “The Vicarious Sacrifice,” which 
will be withdrawn in the future publication of the work. It consists of an 
Introduction, and four chapter: Forgiveness and propitiation without ex- 
piation; Law and Commandments; Justification by faith; and Three-fold 
Doctrine of Christ concerning Himself. 

We are not disposed to find fault with Dr. Bushnell for changing his 
views. It is only manly to confess error and accept the truth, when fully 
convinced. But it ought to abate a little Dr. Bushnell’s dogmatism to 
find himself, after a few years, compelled to give up what he had advoca- 
ted with all the earnestness of his nature as the pure doctrine of salvation. 
We find him, however, as dogmatic as ever, and as certain now that he is 
right as he was when he wrote the former treatise. Thoughtful men must 
hesitate to follow such a guide. 

The changes which Dr. Bushnell has made in the new work, from what 
he had formerly wtitten, though considerable, leave him as far from the 
orthodox view of the atonement as ever. He says very expressly: “The 
corrections I am preparing to make do not include a return to any of the 
standard theologic formulas I have heretofore rejected. I recant no one 
of my denials. * * J still assert the ‘moral view’ of the atonement 
as before, and even more completely than before.’’ Still, he thinks the 
changes radical, the result of ‘‘the unexpected arrival of fresh light,’’ 
” We prefer to 
state the changes in the author’s own language. He says, “I asserted a 
propitiation before, but accounted for the word as one by which the disci- 
ple objectivizes his own feelings, conceiving that God himself is represen- 
tatively mitigated or become propitious, because he is himself inwardly 


though he does ‘not pretend to any private revelation. 


reconciled to God. Instead of this 1 now assert a real propitiation of 
God, finding it in evidence from the propitiation we instinctively make 
ourselves, when we heartily forgive.’’ According to his former view, pro- 
pitiation is simply ascribing to God objectively what really takes place in 
the individual subjectively when he is reconciled to God. It has no reality 
so far as God himself is concerned, and involves no change in his feelings 
or purposes towards the sinner. In the view now presented, there is a real 
propitiation made by God himself, and in the way of preparing Him to 
forgive the sinner. In writing a discourse on forgiveness, he says: ‘‘I was 
brought squarely down upon the discovery, that nething will ever accom- 
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plish the proposed real and true forgiveness, but to make cost in the en- 
deavor, such cost as now tempers and liquefies the reluctant nature. And 
this making cost will be his propitiation of himself. Why not say this of 
all moral natures, why not of the Great Propitiation itself ?’’ 

The other important revision has reference to Christ’s relation to the 
law. The author dwells on the distinction between law and command- 
ment, and seeks to overthrow the common view of Christ having satisfied 
the demands of the law, or redeemed us from its curse, being made a curse 
for us. 

In the chapter on justification, he utterly, as before, repudiates all idea 
of a justification that is forensic, or any other justification than that which 
makes just or righteous. Of the words, justice, just, and justify, he 
affirms that ‘‘it is the sense of our Scripture that all these are to have a 
moral, never a forensic or judicial significance.’’ He stigmatizes the cur- 
rent view as “ignoble, sordid and low in its motive, rising scarcely, if at 
all above the level of a jail-delivery transaction’’—“the paymaster scheme 
of justification.”’ 

We have probably cited enough to show the line of thought and the an- 
imus of the book, yet entirely too little to furnish any satisfactory idea of 
the discussion. It abounds in very strong and earnest utterances. Indeed 
one can hardly help feeling that Dr. Bushnell has a hatred against the old- 
fashioned doctrines of the cross, which almost disqualifies him for an im- 
partial investigation or a calm discussion of such topics. 

The great matter is not whether Dr. Bushnell has written another vol- 
ume of interest, or wheiher he disagrees with himself and multitudes of 
others, but whether what he has here presented is divine truth—the truth 
as it is revealed in the word of God. 

There can be no doubt that his view of the atonement is fundamentally 
different from that received and held by the great mass of believers in all 
ages. This much he seems to admit. Indeed he claims it ‘to be really 
new.’’ Whether there is any thing in the views of Dr. Bushnell so essen- 
tially different from what others have taught as to found a claim of origi- 
nality, or that he has struck out some new truth, may admit of doubt. 
Dr. Bushnell may “most verily believe that now the clock has finally 
struck, and the day has fully come for some new and different thinking 
of this great subject;”’ but others may only recognize a rehashing of 
views long since advanced and rejected. It will, however, be acknowledged 
that he has set himself against the common faith as confessed in creeds, 
incorporated in liturgies, enshrined in sacred song, and repeated on the 
lips of millions living and dying. ‘This is something to have done, and Dr. 
Bushnell may well ‘be greatly appalled” to set himself in such an attitude 
of opposition to the great and good in the Church of all ages. 

But further, Dr. Bushnell has set himself against the plainest and most 
obvious sense of the divine word. It is difficult to argue with u writer 
who discards all authority, and who in spite of lexicons and established 
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usage will make words mean just what he wants or what he pleases. If 
any regard is to be paid to the very best authorities, or any weight to be 
given to the scriptural usage, then Dr. Bushnell is mistaken in his criti- 
cisms on words relating to expiation, atonement, and justification. We 
have no space to present passages in refutation of what Dr. Bushnell has 
advanced It would require as much room as he has occupied with the 
argument to refute it in detail. 

The whole thing is substantially the Socinian, and is based on false 
analogies. Dr. Bushnell leaves out of view most important differences 
between the all merely human relations, and those which exist between 
God and man. [lis analogies are false and deceptive. But even on these 
analogies, has Dr. Bushnell ever known any form of government, in any 
of the relations of life, where this very difficulty of the need of an atone- 
ment—atonement in the way of satisfaction to law or justice—has not 
been felt! Will his theory of propitiation solve the difficulties continually 
encountered in the way of pardon? ‘To our mind it is destructive of all 
justice and law and government, and at the same time destructive of all 
proper notions of the divine character. According to Dr. Bushnell, the 
real difficulty in the way of God pardoning a sinner is that He may be 
brought to feel right towards the transgressor, and in order to this He 
must at some great cost propitiate himself. We need not start difficulties. 
They witl spring up in the mind of every one, and to these difficulties the 
book before us offers no solution. The substance of the atonement is gone, 
and we have only an empty shadow in its stead. 

That other minds, as profound as that of Dr. Bushnell, have pondered 
this great subject, and reached conclusions entirely different from his, is 
well known. It will not do for him, or any other writer, to attempt to set 
aside the great doctrine of atonement, as held by orthodox churches and 
theologians, under the plea of “theologic contrivings,’’ or a want of free 
and full investigations. ‘To cite but a single illustration, Julius Miiller, 
whose profound work on Sin is acknowledged as a classic, finds the very 
view of the atonement repudiated by Dr. Bushnell necessary as the 
correlative of sin and guilt, and absolutely necessary to man’s recov- 
ery. He says: “Jf we look more closely into the manner in which re- 
demption develops itself from grace, we distinguish two sides, the objec- 
tive which completes itself in the expzatory offering of the Redeemer, the 
subjective, which has its principle in (he foryeveness of sins. * * If 
then the human race is ever to be restored to communion with God, it 
requires an Afonement, which Christ is alone able to make, because He 
alone among men is perfectly sinless, and He alone as the incarnate Son of 
God, and as the Founder of u new Kingdom, sustains an absolute univer- 
sal significance in an all embracing relation to humanity. Uniting Him- 
self, by the power of His love, in the closest ties with the race which need- 
ed atonement, Ile becomes capable as the substitute of man to suffer the 
death to which on His own account He was not subject. Thus the full 
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truth of the consciousness of sin, becomes deductively proved from the 
work of inspiration. The cross of the Son of God, of Him who alone 
among men was Holy, declares more loudly than all the primitive judg- 
ments of God, that sins which are committed are still a reality, a power 
that separates from God, and with good reason did the primitive church 
acknowledge in the cross of Christ, a manifestation of the wrath of God, 
no less than of His love and grace.”’ 

Dr. Bushnell is not likely to be moved by any regrets at his departures 
from the common faith, but profoundly do we regret that he has given the 
influence of his name and of his powerful pen to, what we believe to be, 
a false and very one-sided, superficial view of the atonement. 

There are other more than doubtful errors broached in this volume. 
Seeming to discard positive punishment of the wicked, he concludes “that 
the staple of being and capacity in such will be gradually diminished, and 
the posibility is thus suggested that, at some remote period, they may be 
quite wastod away or extirpated,”’ This is bordering on annihilation, or 
restoration, and it will be seen how nearly Dr. Bushnell approaches, in 
more than one doctrine, to the lax theology of the day—a kind of ration- 
alism, with an infusion of Christian language and sentiment, that makes 
it more dangerous than positive error. 

Modern Doubt and Christian Belicf. A Series of Apologetic Lectures 
addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. By ‘Theodore Christlieb, D.D., 
University Preacher, and Professor of Theology at Bonn. Translated, 
with the author’s sanction, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. Weitbrecht, Ph. D., 
and edited by the Rev. T. L. Kingsbury, M. A., Viear of Kaston Royal, 
and rural Dean. pp. 549. 1874. 

The presence of Dr. Christlich at the Evangelical Alliance last year, and 
the deep impression made by his widely circulated paper, there read, on 
modern skepticism, have not only prepared the way, but really called for 
this translation of the volume before us. It was at once felt that this 
larger work of such a strong champion of Christian truth should be made 
accessible to English readers. As here given in this substantial octavo, it 
will not only enhance the author’s high reputation, but forma very im- 
portant contribution to our apologetic literature. As its title indicates, it 
takes in hand the present criticisms and assaults on Christian truth, and 
offers a defense against current forms of unbelief. It is a book of the liv- 
ing present. Its discussions, however, reach down and rest upon such 
fundamental and abiding principles, that it must remain as a permanent 
Vindication of Christianity against its chief foes. The translation of the 
work has becn made under the author’s own sanction, and with his assist- 
ance; so that we have full guarantee of its accuracy and completeness. 

Dr. Christlieb marks the main sources of modern doubt in some of the 
vaunted principles and — results of metaphysical philosophy, his- 
torical criticism, and natural science. It has been his endeavor in this 
bgok to bring into clear view, as the main central point, the Scriptural 
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and Christian conception of God, and then from this central position to 
deal with the question of miracles and other points made matters of dis- 
pute by our modern negative historical criticism. The wide field covered 
by the discussions will be measurably understood from a statements of the 
distinct subjects of the various lectures: The Existing Breach between 
Modern Culture and Chréstianity; Reason and Revelation; Modern 
Non-Biblical Conceptions of God; The Theology of Scripture and the 
Church; The Modern Negation of Miracles; Modern Anti-Miraculous 
accounts of the Life of Christ; Modern Denials of the Resurrection; 
The Modern Critical Theory of Primitive Christianity. 

These lectures are rich in the fruits of thorough learning. Though 
meant for the Christian public, they are not designed to be *‘popular’’ in 
the broadest sense of the word. The aim of the author is best given in 
his own statement in the Preface: “They are primarily addressed, not to 
the great body of uncultured or half-cultured readers, but to earnest- 
minded inquirers among the really cultivated, who are accustomed to think 
logically, and whose mental powers I have accordingly in some passages 
pretty severely taxed. I have, however, throughout endeavoured to make 
myself widely intelligible, as well as to preserve the scientific character of 
the work; and I venture to hope that it may be of some use to students 
of divinity and other younger men at our universities generally, by con- 
ducting them to at least a preliminary acquaintance with the most im- 
portant theological questions of the day. Infidelity is now, both in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, especially fond of vaunting itself as being ‘science’ 
par excellence; and the influence exercised by the deluge of anti-Christian 
literature and journalism threatens to lead many from among our educat- 
ed circles to ignore the fact that a Christian science and philosophy still 
exists to do battle for the claims of Christian faith, At such a time it is 
both our duty and our privilege to witness more particularly to men of 
thought and culture among us, and to give them clear and thorough proofs 
that in Curist are indeed ‘hidden all the treasures of wisdom and of knowl- 
edge;’ that unbelief, in fighting against Christ, rejects the truth, and that 
in rejecting the truth it contradicts science.’’ 

In addition to the worth of its strong arguments, this work will be of 
value as giving to English readers an illustration of the methods and spirit 
of German apologetic discussion. ‘The manner of treatment will be found 
somewhat different from that of most English writers. Altogether the 
work is one of great ability and permanent value. 


The Superhuman Origin of the Bible Inferred from itself. Ry Uenry 

Rogers, author of the **Eclipse of Faith.’ pp. 465. 1874, 

The simple fact that this volame is from the pen of the author of the 
*‘Kclipse of Faith,”’ is enough to challenge the interest of the intelligent 
public. His name itself is guarantee of a pfoduction of high merit and 
ability. A careful examination of the book sustains the high expectation 
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with which it is taken up. The reader is at once impressed with the calm 
and candid spirit of the writer, his clear and masterly command of the 
whole subject, and the discriminating judgment and force with which he 
conducts the whole argument. The work must, it seems to us, take a prom- 
inent place among the very best works in our apologetic literature. In- 
deed, as a presentation of the internal evidences of Christianity, we know 
of nothing superior to it in our language. 

The fundamental idea, which may be regarded as the thesis sustained 
throughout the work, is: ‘*That the Bible 7s not such a book as man 
would have made, if he could; or could have made, if he would.” The 
general line of the discussion may, to some extent, be gathered from the 
table of contents:—Traits of the Bible which seem at Variance with cer- 
tain Principles and Tendencies of Human Nature; Ancillary Arguments, 
drawn from certain Traits of the New Testament, as contrasted with what 
might be expected from the Antecedents of the Writers; Arguments de- 
rived from (1) “Coincidences’’ between certain Statements of Scripture 
and certain Facts of History, (2) Indications of the Unity of the Bible; 
A Reply to Objections founded on certain Peculiarities of Form and Struc- 
ture exhibited in the Bible; Of certain Peculiarities of Style in the Scrip- 
tural Writings; On the Exceptional Position of the Bible in the World; 
On certain Analogies between the Bible and the constitution and course 
of Nature. 

Though these contents indicate the general line of the discnssion, they 
can give no idea of the richness and force with which the evidences of the 
superhuman and divine origin of the Bible are arrayed before the reader's 
view, throughout the book. ‘Though the points presented are often such 
as are not entirely new to those familiar with apologetic literature, yet 
they have here received such fresh and clear setting, such apt and lumi- 
nous statement, and such enforcing illustration, that they come into view 
with a new and accumulated force, and the reader is made to feel afresh 
how truly and convincingly the Bible can make answer for itself as of God. 

An Appendix, covering thirty-nine pages, presents additional and valua- 
ble information and elucidation as to some of the points brought forward 
in the lectures. 


On Self-Culture, Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. A Vade Mecum for 
Young Men and Students. By John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Edinburgh. pp. 116. 1874. 


Prof. Blackie’s introduction to the American public through his Four 
Phases of Moral, has prepared the way for a hearty welcome whenever 
the productions of his pen appear among us. His clear thinking, earnest 
spirit, transparent and incisive style, make his books not only instructive, 
but attractive and charming. ‘Though, in this small volume, he leaves 
the field of literary and philosophical discussion, and treats of topics per- 
taining to practical life, the pages show everywhere the scholarly and cul- 
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tivated writer discerned in the former work. It forms, as it was meant, a 
hand-book of counsels for the direction of the young in the formation of 
right character and the development of true Christian manhood. The 
book is happily conceived and ably executed. The counsels are generally 
so wholesome and important, presented in such clear and cogent phrase, 
and pervaded by such true Christian wisdom, faith, and piety, that every 
young man who reads them, must, it seems to us, be lifted to better aims 
and be stimulated to worthier self-unfolding. In the first part, on the 
Culture of the Intellect, Prof. Blackie discussses the need of habits of ob- 
servation, of classifying facts of knowledge, cultivating the reasoning pow- 
ers and the imagination, the esthetic faculties and aptitudes, the memory, 
good style in speaking and writing, making right use of books, &c. In 
the second part, he brings into view the need of physical culture, the ne- 
cessity and proper methods of exercise, attention to diet, good ventilation, 
the right amount of sleep, and need of ablutions and cleanliness. The dis- 
cussion of moral culture is specially full of valuable advice, exhibiting the 
need of real piety to noble and happy manhood, and the relation of Obe- 
dience, Truthfulness, Industry, Sympathy, a spirit of Admiration, Habits, 
Moderation, virtuous Energy, &c., to the right development of the moral 
life. Prof. Blackie’s sentiments, as might be expected from a thorough 
Scotchman, are more lenient toward wine-drinking and circus-going, than 
we believe to be either wise or safe for the young in our present state of so- 
ciety and the abounding temptations to indulgence. Not much good cul- 
ture can be got in the circus or in liquor. With the exception of a few 
expressions on these subjects, the book is most excellent in its counsels 
and delightful in its style. 


The Structure of Animal Life. Six Lectures delivered at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, in January and February, 1862. By Louis Agassiz, 
late Director of the Museum of Comparative Zotlogy. Third Edition. 
pp. 128. 1874. 


This edition of these lectures by the late Prof. Agassiz, has been prompt- 
ed by the deep interest felt by the public in the utterances of the eminent 
author on the subject of which they treat. An edition was printed in 
1865, but the lectures have been for several years out of print. We are 
glad of their re-issue. In their clear and well-considered statements, they 
will help to sustain true science against some false present tendencies. 

The general position about which all the facts of Natural History here 
treated of are gathered, is that “there is a plan in the creation of the animal 
kingdom,’’ and that ‘‘the plan has been preconceived, has been laid out 
in the course of time, and exccuted with the definite object of introducing 
man upon the earth.” 

The different lectures treat of The Four different Plans of Structure among 
Animals; Relative Standing or Gradation of the Animal Kingdom; Re- 
mote Antiquity of Animal Life as shown in the Coral Reefs; Physical 
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History of the Earth—Man the Ultimate Object, Triple Co-incidence in the 
Succession, Gradation and Growth of Animals; Evidence of an Intelligent 
and constantly Creative Mind in the Plans and Variations of Structure. 
The facts presented weigh decisively against the hypothesis of a blind evo- 
lution, and the Darwinian origin of Species; and the book will prove a use- 
ful vindication of the theistic faith against the unscientific positions of 
atheism. 


The Revelation of St. John. Expounded by John Peter Lange. D. D., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated from the 
German by Evilina Moore. Enlarged and edited by E. R. Craven, D. D.. 
Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church at Newark, N. J. Together 
with a Double Alphabetical Index to all the Ten Volumes of the New 
Testament by John TH. Woods, A.M. pp. 498. 1874. 


With this terth volume the New Testament part of the American edi- 
tion of Lange's great Commentary is completed. It was begun nearly ten 
years ago, in the issne of the volume on Matthew Seven volumes of the 
Old Testament part have also appeared, leaving five more to be brought 
out. The completion. however, of the New Testament division marks a 
point of cheering progress in the large plan undertaken by the learned 
American General Editor and his enterprising publishers. The success 
that has attended it is evidence of the high appreciation, on the part of 
the Christian public, both of the merits of the original Bibelwerk and of 
the American scholarship which has enlarged and enriched it in this edi- 
tion. The different volumes, prepared originally by various authors, and 
edited here by men of differing grades of scholarship and theological views, 
are, of course, of unequal excellence and value. The exegetical ability 
apparent in some is much higher and more reliable than in others. But 
taken altogether, despite some glaring defects and undesirable features, 
this Commentary has given to the Church in this country such a thesan- 
rus of ripe Biblical learning and Christian scholarship, that its appearance 
must mark an epoch in the progress of our exegetical literature. We are 
glad to record the appearance of this completing volume on the New Test- 
ament. 

In the Revelation of St. John, the Commentator reaches the most diffi- 
cult book of the Bible. Dr. Schaff well calls it “the cross of crosses of 
commentators.’’ We are not sure that Dr. Lange’s aptitudes and disposi- 
tion fit him for the highest success in its interpretation. Though he pos- 
sesses all the scholarly material for the work, his tendency to symbolical 
interpretation, and to find recondite and mystical meanings in the inspir- 
ed representations, let loose among the glowing symbols of the Apocalypse, 
finds too much stimulus for steady and safe exegesis. His pages present an 
exhuberent richness of thought and expression; and in the fresh views 
they give, afford a most interesting contribution toward the true interpre- 
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tation of this wonderful book. But a less discursive fancy would probably 
give more solidly based results. Dr. Lange’s general idea of the Apoca- 
lypse is given, in brief, in his Preface: 

“In respect of the construction of the Apocalypse, we adhere to the 
opinion that it is systematically arranged in cyclical collective pictures 
[pictures of the whole], which are always representative of the entire 
Course of the World down to the period of its End, and yet, in the succes- 
sion which they are made to observe, are constantly advancing nearer to 
that End. The succession of these cycles, which! are modified by the 
number Seven, is in exact correspondence with the movement, develop- 
ment and perfection of macrocosmical life.—from within, outwards. The 
Seven Churches, in their symbolical significance, constitute not simply an 
introduction to the Book; as the kernel and centre of the World’s history, 
they form the determinative fundamental idea of the Book. The Seven 
Seals constitute the history of the World, in relation to the Seven 
Churches. The Seven Trumpets follow, as Divine judgments upon, or 
penitential [exhorting to repentance] trumpets over seven specific cor- 
ruptions or forms of sin in the Church. Then ensue the Seven Thunders, 
as sealed life-pictures of the times of awakening, and of reforms, in the 
Church. Only in face of these powers of the world to come, can the 
Seven Heads of the Antichristian Beast develop;—the seven world-mon- 
archies ending in the constwumation of Antichristianity in the Antichrist; 
the demonic reaction of world-history against the Kingdom of God. On 
the other hand, Antichristian evil, on its side, calls forth the Seven Vials 
of Anger, the judgments of hardening. the last of which unfolds into the 
three special judgments upon the Harlot, the Beast, and Satan, being af- 
terwards summed up again in the General Judgment of the World. That 
this General Judgment then ushers in the Seventh Day, the eternal Sab- 
bath of God, is a conclusion which the Seer has scenically portrayed 
rather than expressly declared; his particular reason for withholding such 
a declaration is probably to be found in the fact that he has at the outset. 
in the Prolegue, announced the complete revelation of God in Christ as a 
revelation of the Seven Spirits in Christ, or in the fact that the number 
Seven results from the number Six.”’ 

Dr. Lange has given a twofold Introduction, treating, first, of The 
Apocalypse in its Uniqueness and its kindred bearings: and secondly, 
of The Apocalypse of St. John as the crown of all apocalypses, the 
worthy conclusion of the Holy Scriptures. This Introduction covers 
eighty-six pages, and reviews nearly all the various points debuted by exe- 
getes as to both the genuineness and autnority and the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse. The Doctrinal and Homiletical parts of the Comimen- 
tary are not placed in immediate connection with the exegetical part, buat 
are gathered together at the end of th: volume. 

A good and needful work has been done by the American Editor, Dr. 
Craver, in a careful emendation of the Greek text by the help especially 
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of the great critical works of Tregelles and Tischendorf. In addition to 
selected comments. he has given a nuiuaber of original discussions on im- 
portant points. Ir. Craven is a pre-millenarian, and has seen proper to 
insert his millenarian views, and defend them in various arguments 
throughout the work. 

The double Index—first of Greek words, and then of Topics—prepared 
by Mr. Woods, will prove a valuable help to the easy use of the whole ten 
volumes of this great Commentary on the N. Testament. 


What is Darwinism? By Charles Hodge, Princeton, N. J. pp. 178. 

Is74. 

This small volume shows that Dr. Hodge, whose distinetive department 
of study has been Theology, has kept himself familiar with the progress 
of discussion and thought in the Physical Sciences. In this he is not pecu- 
liar. Probably no profession 6f men among us has a broader and more 
liberal culture than the ministry of our American Churches. Nothing 
can be more groundless than the sweeping charge, often, and we fear 
sometimes malignantly made, that theologians are, in fact and necessarily, 
ignorant of scientific truth, and incompetent to have intelligent opinions 
on the relations and bearings of new scientific theories, It is freely con- 
ceded that the discovery and settlement of scientific facts does not belong 
to them, and they must accept these as established by the men devoted 
to their investigation; but when scientists use these facts to build up cer- 
tain theories in conflict with generally accepted truth, theologians are often 
as competent as the scientists themselves, if not more so, to judge of the 
logical soundness of the conclusions asserted. Much of the abuse of 
theologians by men of Science, is simply in consequence of the fact that 
they are unwilling to surrender well-sustained and important truth to the 
hasty and illogical hypothesis of scientific specialists. It is time that it 
should be understood that Science has no truer friends than Protestant 
Christian theologians—all who are worthy of the name of theologians— 
ever rejoicing as the great pages of God’s book of nature are opened and 
correctly read, and they should not be denounced as hostile to it because 
they refuse at once to swallow all the extravagant and absurd hypotheses 
which have not, and never can become science. 

In this volume Dr. Hodge gives, in brief, the various theories that have 
heen held at different times and by different persons as to the origin of the 
Universe and man’s place in nature, and then answers the question, What 
is Darwinism. He sums it up as including three distinct elements: “First, 
evolution, or the assumption that all organic forms, vegetable and animal, 
have been evolved or developed from one, or few primordial living germs; 
second, that this evolution has been effected by natural selection or the 
survival of the fittest; and third, and by far the most important and only 
distinctive element of his theory, that this natural selection is without 
design, being conducted by unintelligent physical causes.” 
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He presents various clear passages from Darwin’s own works, as well as 
from the works of his expounders, to show that Darwinism is practically 
and fully atheistic, utterly denying all final causes in the order and forms 
of being in the universe. It ignores and sets aside the agency of any super- 
intending or guiding Supernatural Power in the world. Dr. Hodge right- 
ly concludes that Darwinism is irrecunciiabie with Christianity. 

As the author’s purpose was not to discuss, but to define what 7s Dar- 
winism, he has not entered into any lengthened refutation of it. Never- 
theless in the very statement of its elements there is the force of a clear 
refutation, and the few paragraphs devoted to the merits of the theory are 
enough to show the insuperable barriers in the way of its reception. 


8. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO. 


The Trinity. By Rev. F. H. Burris, A. M., Member of the South Kan- 
suas M E. Conference. With an Introduction by Professor Joseph Ha- 

ven, D. D., LL. D., author of “Mental Philosophy,” ‘*Moral Philosophy,’’ 
ele. pp. XXvil.; 216. 1ls74. 

This is a rather singular publication. Jt is reanarkable, not so much for 
any ability or uriginality iu Une work itself, as for the ecciesiastical pusi- 
tivn of the author, and the auspices under which it is introduced to the 
puvlic. The author, it seems, is a member of a Methodist b..scupal Con- 
terence, and his book is graced with uw somewhat extended iutroduction by 
Prof. Haven, well known to the learned worid, and whose sudden death 
hus recently been announced. tiad it been written by an ordinary Unita- 
rian, or Swedenborgian, it would have excited no surprise. We are at a 
luss to account for Professor Haven lending his name tu give any currency 
tu such a publication. 

Prof. Haven presents the following summary of author’s views: ‘‘He 
believes the Bible to teach,--l. ‘hat there is but one Gud, the Father of 
ail, 2. That Christ is the Son of God, begotten of the Virgin by the Holy 
Ghost; that in this Son, thus begotten, God dwelt—the whole Deity, and 
nut merely the second person of the ‘l'rinity, as usually taught. 3. That 
the Holy Ghost, sustaining thus to Christ the relation of Father, is none 
other than God the Father; in other words, is the spzrzé of God, and no 
mure a distinct person from him than the spirit of a man is a distinct 
person from the man himself. 4, ‘That the Divine Trinity—the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost—are not a trinity of persous, but the three es- 
sentials of one God in Christ,—the Father being Deity; the Son, the 
human nature in which Deity becomes incarnate; the Holy Ghost, God 
working in us through his Son,—a trinity first coming into existence 
when God became incarnate in the person of Jesus. Such are, in brief, 
the main positions of the present work. It will be perceived, at once, how 
nearly they approach, in general direction, the views already stated as 
Monarchian, and also those of Swedenborg.”’ 

We must be excused from following the author through this volume in 
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the way of extended criticism. As a duty, we have read the book through, 
and had marked numerous statements for special notice, but on looking 
over the matter, we have concluded it is not worth the trouble. We found 
little to interest us. and less to instruct. ‘lo read it is to traverse a very 
sterile field, destitute of fruit or flower. Some writers can make even a 
bad book attractive, but this one lacks this merit. As it professes to be 
a scriptural examination of the subject, the author may be excusable for 
not referring to the learned writers who have discussed the doctrine of the 
Trinity: but from the few references contained in the book, it seems likely 
that he is quite innocent of any special acquaintance with the literature of 
this great doctrine of our common Christianity. Mr. Burris, however, 
may be assured that he is not, as he seems to imagine, the first man who 
has ever given the subject a candid and thorough examination in the light 
of Scripture. 

That we are doing the book no injustice, and that our readers nay judge 
of the author’s clearness in thought and style, we quote part of a para- 
graph near the close of the volume. It is a fair specimnen of the author’s 
modesty and exquisite English. ‘*For fifteen hundred long years the 
Church has taught a doctrine which is nowhere found in the bible, and 
aginst which the reason of man has revolted ever since. [‘*Ever since 
when, Mr. B.2] Her ablest men have all the time acknowledged that it 
was [is?| the greatest of mysteries, and that it even seemed to be untrue; 
and though they have tried to illustrate and explain it in every possible 
way, [tried in every possible way to illustrete and explain it] the result is 
that, to-day, it is involved in greater mystery, and is considered even more 
unreasonable, than it was the day it was first proclaimed. * * And 
if the Church should continue to teach it for fifteen more centuries, [cen- 
turies more] the reason of man would continue to assert that it was [is?] 
not true.” This is enough. We do not know which more to admire—the 
tine English of this whole paragraph, a part of which is quoted, or the 
charity and profound wisdom of the writer. ‘The whole Church involved 
in grossest error and downright absurdity until Mr. Burris discovered the 
truth! It might be well enough for our author to consider what such a 
poor thinker as Cudworth suggests, that the pagan doctrine of a Trinity 
may have been designed by Divine Providence to rebuke ‘‘bold and con- 
ceited wits, precipitately condemning the doctrine of the Trinity for non- 
sense, absolute repugnancy to human faculties, and impossibility, etc.’’ 
Mr. Burris has repeated old stale objections and difficulties, without any 
evidence of critical acumen, or anything but the most superficial thinking. 

Nothing connected with this volume has surprised us more than the en- 
dorsement accompaying it by men belonging to other Churches, and claim- 
ing to be friends of evangelical truth. That Rev. Robert Collyer, as a 
Unitarian should commend it, is very natural, but that Prof. David Swing, 
of Presbyterian notoriety, and Dr. Thomas, of the Methodist Church, 
should be found doing the same thing, we leave among the inscrutable 
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mysteries of Divine Providence. The volume might do more harm if it 
had been written with more ability, but as it is, it will probably attract no 
attention beyond the author’s immediate friends, and will soon pass into 
merited oblivion. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHES, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Smith, English & Co., Phila. 


A Lawyer Abroad: What to See and How to See. By Henry Day, of 
the Bar of New York. pp. 343. 1874. 


This is a most interesting and instructive volume of travel. Mr. Day 
knows, not only “how to see,’’ but to describe the scenes through which he 
passed, and to enrich the narrative with stores of valuable information. 
Yhe reader finds not only pleasant entertainment, but such interesting and 
varied items of knowledge as to afford him solid payment for the time 
spent with the book. 

The circuit ‘abroad’? begins in Ireland and extends through Scotland, 
England, France, Italy, Egypt, the Holy Land, Lebanon. Baalbee and Da- 
mascus, Asia Minor, Greece, Turkey, Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. 
The volume aboundds in description of places and persons. in historical 
incidents, statistical facts and discussions of various interesting moral, so- 
cial and religious questions suggested by the scenes of travel. 


A Golden Sunset: Being an Account of the last days of Hannah Broom- 
field. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, b. D., author of “Morning and Night 
Watches,’’ “Mind and Words of Jesus,’’ etc. pp. 99. 1874. 


We have frequent volumes of biographical Christian literature, detailing 
the experimental power ot religion in the case of persons of cultured 
minds, sanctified intellect, and prominent position. In this little volume, 
which forms one of the ‘*Fireside Library, we have the rare thing of a 
record of God’s grace in the consistent life and triumphant death of one 
of His lowly children. Hannah Broomfield was « servent in the house of 
Dr. Macduff. This memorial is not only a worthy tribute to her Christian 
piety, but a beautiful setting forth of the rich aud victorious power of di- 
vine grace. It presents a beautiful ‘‘sunset,’’ in which ‘at eventide it was 
light.’ 


The New Scholars. By Joanna H. Mathews, author of “The Bessie 
Books,’’ ete. pp. 376. 1874. 

Maggre’s Mistake. A School Girl’s Story. With Eighteen Illustrations 
By L. Frolich. pp. 344. 1874. 

Between the Cliffs; or Hal Forrester’s Anchor. By Emina Marshall, au- 
thor of “Stallafont Abbey,’’ “The Little Peat-Cutters,’’ ‘*Matthew 
Frost,’’ ete. etc. pp. 123. 1874. 


” 


Wandertny May; or “Come unto Me.’’ By the author of ‘Lonely 
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Lily,’ “Charlie's Little Charge,’’ “The Happy Land,” ete., ete. pp. 

134. 1874. 

These last two are in one volume. and all of them designed to illustrate 
and enforce lessons of Christian truth. 


The Reef. And other Parables. By Edward Uenry Beckersteth, author 
of ‘Yesterday, To-day, and Forever.’’ pp. 322. 1874. 
It is enongh to name the author of this volume. He has tried. however, 
a difficult field. 


From the Plow to the Pulpit. pp. 121. 1874. 
A Sketch of the life of Rev. John Spaulding, full of interest and incen- 
tive to those who may be called to follow in the same way. 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Solar Hieroglyphics; or The Emblem and the Illustrations of the Revealed 
Doctrine of the Tri-Personal Godhead, which are discernible in the So- 
lar Light... With an Introduction by Rev. J Grier Ralston, D. D. pp 
126. 1874. 

This little volume is intended as a ‘‘contribution to the interests and lit 
erature of Christian Evidences’’ by showing, over against the supposed 
impossibility of ‘one being three and three one,’ that the solar light fur- 
nishes a clear illustration of the adorable Trinity in Unity, as set forth in 
the Holy Scriptures. It is a well-written and suggestive volume. The au 
thor shows himself familiar with the scicutific facts and questions connect- 
ed with his subject, and his criticisms of some of the prevalent teachings 
on the subject of light are pat with considerable skill and force. We ean- 
not but think that he presses the symbolical or typical character of light 
beyond just warrant, making some of his analogies exceedingly strained 
and fanciful. God's works all reflect Him; the glorious light of the sun 
does so probably in pre-eminent degree. It is certainly assuring to Chris 
tian faith, when science shows all nature to be full of reflections of Scrip- 
ture truth—God’s nature lying like a glorious print everywhere in His 
works. In bringing out this general fact in connection with the particular 
subject of light, this book is both interesting and valuable. The author 
looks upon his effort as but a suggestion which shall lead the thought and 
work of others to maturer results in the same direction. 


Strauss as a Philasophical Ticuher. A Review of his book ‘The Old 
Faith and the New Faith,’’ and a Confutation of its Materialistic Views. 
By Hermann Ulrici. Translated, with an Introduction, by Charles P. 
Krauth, D. D., Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. pp. 167 
1874. 

It is a great pleasure to call the attention of our readers to this little 
volume. It embraces in a brief compass such a clear statement and thor- 
ough confutation of the chief and decisive points in the prevalent materi- 
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alism of our times, that it will supply most adequately what has been 
much needed. The literature of the subject has become very extensive, 
but most of the works which deal with it ably are inaccessible to many 
who desire to be well informed on the points it raises, and there was great- 
ly needed just such a bringing together of the whole subject into com- 
pendious form as to furnish to all a correct and comprehensive view of it. 
Dr. Krauth has done excellent service in translating this masterly review 
of Strauss by Ulrici, and putting it, together with his own introductory state- 
ments, within the reach of English readers, 

The Introduction forms nearly half the volume, and is ‘designed to 
give a general view of the Materialism of our day, and a special presen- 
tation of the most important points in the controversy raised by the book 
of Strauss.’’ It brings together many of the strongest and most brilliant 
things which have been called forth in the reviews of Strauss, and affords 
a view of the chief persons who have taken prominent part in the materi- 
alistic controversy, both as asserting the doctrine and confating it. The 
importance of the positions involved in Materialism is clearly shown, aud 
its aims are pointed out. Dr. Krauth justly claims that the friends of 
Christian truth should thoroughly diseuss and meet the doctrines of Ma- 
terialism. He looks upon it as by pre-eminence “at once the greatest, 
both of the speculative and practical questions of the hour.’’ Its teacli- 
ings have become so popularized through books, magazines and papers, 
that absolute ignorance of it is impossible. The thought of the day is 
being affected by it, A failure to meet Materialism in fair discussion, 
must create an impression of weakness or inability, and do more mischief 
than a real acquaintance with Materialism possibly can. “To be cowardly 
is to be beaten without a battle. Materialisin with the arrogance common 
to all error, claims it to be invincible. If it be not attacked, or its attack 
be declined, its explanation is invariably found in the fears of its antago- 
nists.” 

Dr. Hermann Ulrici is Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Halle, and holds a place in the first rank of philosophic thinkers of our 
day. He is the author of a number of works which ‘show a rare mastery 
of the physical and metaphysical sciences; works which are models of 
logical thinking and nudle style. He is not an ambitious novice, pulling 
himself into notice by dragging at the skirts of a celebrity of the hour; 
but is a man who, in the best elements of true renown, is Strauss’ su- 
perior.”’ 

The aim and character of Ulrici’s discussions are so well set forth in 
Dr. Krauth’s statement of them that we prefer to give them in his words: 
‘Simply to state the mis-statements of Materialism without correcting 
them, or to give its arguments without answering them, would demand a 
series of elaborate and ponderous volumes. And yet this little volume, 
meant for the fireside and the pocket is large enough and rich enough, to 
give both sides of this great question, in the words of very able represen- 
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tatives of both. It is sufficiently comprehensive at least to help the reader 
to test what Materialism is made of. and to settle the question whethe 
we are willing to have the edifice of our convictions built on it. 

This volume carries with it. both in the statements of Strauss. which are 
given in his own words, and in the repiies of Ulrici, enough evidence to 
decide what Materialism is. It shows in that very world of scientific fact 
and of speculative thought in which Materialism is most boastful and a 
rogant how little it has to tempt the thoughtful man to forego the use ot 
logical reason, has little to justify the good man in doing violence to his 
moral sense. It shows that sunbaked mud bricks, all the weaker for tv 
shining particles glittering in them, compose the building with which 
Materialism proposes to replace the edifice of human convictions and faith 
which have stood unmoved through the storms of age.’ “Every one should 
wish to know how Strauss is overthrown on the very ground he has selec- 
ted for his battle Few, however, have access to the ampler works which 
have been written in reply to him, and few would have time or desire to 
read them if they had. As warfare grows older, battles become shorte 
In modern tactics the demonstraded ability to do a thing o'ten makes it 
unnecessary to do it. Yo pierce the centre, makes the beating of the 
wings a mere matter of detail, and in Ulrici’s review Strauss’ centre is 
annihilated. His wings are not worth saving, and net worth beating 
This volume, then, is enough for its end. It is a discussion, scientific, yet 
perfectly intelligible to every educated reader, of all the most vital of the 
speculative questions of the day.’’ 

Modern Skepticism: A Journey through the Land ef Doubt and back 

again. <A Life Story. By Joseph Barker. pp. 445. Is74. 

‘The book presents a strange and remarkable history. Mr. Barker be 
gan his active life in England as a Methodist minister, earnest, self-deny- 
ing and successful in the sacred calling, but became involved in doubts 
and at length fell into utter infidelity. But after years of active and bitte: 
opposition to Christianity, mostly during his residence in this country, 
lecturing in many places, and engaging in public discussions with promi 
nent clergymen of different Churches, he has returned to the trath and is 
again preaching Christ and laboring in the Gospel. In this volume Mr. 
Barker has given an account of these changes, stating the various influ- 
ences by which he became an avowed unbeliever, the dark and unsettled 
state of his life while endeavoring to destory the faith he had before preach- 
ed, and the means by which he was recovered to his conviction of th 
truth of Christianity. 

In reading Mr. Barker’s account of the causes of his apostasy one can- 
not but feel that whilst he was unfortunate in his unfavorable circumstances. 
he possessed in himself some mental tendencies whose indulgence can 
hardly be vindicated and are always unsafe. He. indeed, admits this. H: 
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early took some positions in antagonism to the orthodox faith of the 
Church, and the strifes that grew out of this. together with other things, 
urged on the unfavorable movement. Even in his recovered status he 
seems to hold very low views of inspiration, &c.. and stand ona very broad- 
charch platform. Mr. Barker is a man of much ability and richly stored 
mind, His restoration, viewed in the light of the facts he presents, be- 
comes a Conspicious illustration of the human soul's need of religion, and 
of the self-demonstrating divinity of the gospel of Christ. 
FOREIGN QUARTERLIES AND BLACKWOOD. 

The Leonard Seott Publishing Company's Reprints of the Four Great 
Quarterlies for April have been received. Whilst some of the articles are 
upon subjects remote from American interests and lines of thought, they 
are almost all able and elaborate discussions of important subjects, and 
many of them treat of the great questions of the day, on which we all feel 
we must have all the light that ean be had. We cannot give all the con- 
tents of these Reviews, but wish to call attention to some of the prominent 
articles: 

In the Edinburgh Review, among others are Competitive Examina- 
‘rons, Showing the advantages and defects of the system as now practiced 
in the English and Indian elvil service; Prince Bismarck and the Pope of 
Rome, discussing the relations between the Church and State in Prussia; 
Var Miiller’s Science of Religion; Hydraulics of Great Rivers; and 
Dr. Schliemann’s Trojan A ntiquilies. 

In The British Quarterly Review, we note The Antiquity of Man; 
Provision for Publ’e Worship tn Large Towns; The Electric Tele- 
yraph; and David Livingstone. 

In The London Quarterly, we have articles on The War between 
Prussia and Rome; Samuel Wilberforce; Discoveries at Troy, and 
other subjects. 

The Westminster Review, which is the organ of Rationalism and Skep- 
ticism, discusses among other things, The Bible as Interpreted by Mr. 
Arnold; Pangenesis; The Sung of Songs; Our Ocean Steamers; The 
Development of Psychology; and Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. 

The Monthly appearance of Blachiood has brought its usual contribu- 
tions of pleasant reading, and sustains its acknowledged place in the list of 
magazines. 
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